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Selling a Present-Day Problem 


Area Sales Training Supervisor, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 


By H. L. DOWD 


SALES PERSONALITY figures prominently in the 
problem of organized selling. Four definite char- 
acteristics are: Enthusiasm, voice, poise and tact. 
This comprehensive discussion of organized selling 
was presented at the recent convention of the 
South Dakota Telephone Association and offers 
practical help for employes in selling, Part 1. 


many contributing tfac- 


HERE are 
tors that should be considered in 
discussing sales as they pertain to 
the telephone industry. Perhaps it would 
be a wholesome thing were we to quickly 
review the causes which have been back of 
the fundamental changes that have slowly 
taken place in the business. 
In all probability, every member of this 
witnessed the 


convention has personally 


various stages the business has 
We have all seen the day when 
the primary factor of importance before 
telephone business 


gone 
through. 


every manager in the 
was the engineering and constructing of 
his property. And as this property became 
utilized, the problem of handling the traffic 





that the business offered was foremost in 
the minds of every manager. 

Likewise, in a similar manner, we could 
trace the advent of the collections problem 
and the public relations problem. It has 
been more or less an evolutionary process, 
first one phase of the business being major 
in its importance and then another. It 
could not be classified as idle talk to say 
that for the greater part of the life of the 
telephone industry, our major problem was 
never that of getting the business, but 
rather that of handling the business that 
was offered to us. 

The late depression, with which we are 
all so familiar, found all companies in 


rather a reverse position. Sufficient plant 


Omaha, Neb. 


was available to handle a growth of busi 


ness, which could be compared to the 


growth that was enjoyed by the entir« 
industry from the years of 1925 to 1929. 

It is quite obvious then that with the 
coming of the depression, when new busi- 
ness not only ceased to come in but old 
subscribers started leaving, one of the 
major management problems should change 
abruptly. 

The first problem was how to stop the 
losses. That transition step seems to have 
passed. In its course follows the problem 
of how to get back the customers we lost 
in addition to securing new business. 

Inasmuch as organized selling is a com- 
paratively new phase in the telephone in 
dustry, it is not at all surprising to find 
that there are many different opinions re 
garding the manner in which it should be 
done, as well as different opinions regard- 
ing the training that it is necessary to give 
employes if we may anticipate good re 
sults. 

It might well behoove us to ask our 
selves, “Why don’t our people like to sell 
better?” Could it possibly be for the same 
reason that every man is uneasy in trying 
to do any job that he is not entirely famil- 
iar with? We would all agree that no one 
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could be justly requested to fly an airplane 
without first receiving full and ample in- 
structions on how to do it. None of us 
would advocate the theory that any tech- 
nical job might be well accomplished with- 
out a thorough job of study and training. 
Perhaps the reason our people don’t like 


to sell better might be summed up in one 


word, “trepidation.” It isn’t a panic, a 
thing which comes quickly or suddenly; it 
isn’t terror, a quick fright; it’s “trepida- 
lack of 
knocking of 


tion” confidence, nervousness, 


knees, not knowing just how 
to start or what to say after you have 
started. 

There is too much shivering in the shoes 
before a prospect is approached. There is 
too much shuddering and mental quivering 


before entering the presence of the man 
. 


who, in the salesman’s opinion, is sure to 
say, “No.” As a result the prospect is 
given encouragement to say, “No” 
at the start. 


almost 


The man of mettle, who musters up his 
courage, approaches his prospect with con- 
fidence, presents his sales story forcefully 
and to the point, with vividness and color, 
is making more progress than his comrade 
who is suffering from trepidation. 

Fear has no place in our 1934 sales pic- 
ture. Business is on the up-trend, but it is 
the surest bet in the world that the man 
who doesn’t have complete confidence in 
himself, in his product, and in his ability to 
do a good selling job can’t win the confi- 
dence of his prospects, which is so neces- 
sary to make sales 

Our business today has one oi the largest 
and best prospect lists of any business in 
the United States. The importance of get- 
ting this back 
estimated by anyone 


business cannot be under- 

If this point is correct, what then could 
be of greater take 
ourselves 
and our other employes that we are capably 
fitted to get that business back as quickly 
and efficiently as possible 


importance than to 


every step necessary to assure 


For a good many im- 
portant problems of our industry had to 
do with the improving of the service and 
expanding our plant to meet the public’s 
requirements. 


years, the more 


During those years, our 


business methods were of a lesser impor- 


tance. 


Business Methods and 
Practices in Industry 


However, under present conditions, our 
business methods and practices have _be- 
come of predominant importance in the in- 
dustry. And it seems only logical that we 
should give them the same careful ‘consid- 
eration that we would any other phase of 
the business. 

Different companies have had a varia- 
tion of experiences in the field of selling. 
Methods and practices that have been em- 
ployed in some business have proven less 


satisfactory in other industries. Likewise, 
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sales procedures and their application will 


vary in their success with different indi- 
viduals. 

Experience and statistics have proved to 
us quite conclusively that we are many 
times repaid for the expense involved in 
completing some of the fundamental sales 
training steps with our employes. 

Hundreds of books written 


outlining in minute detail the processes that 


have been 
are necessary in selling. Hundreds of large 


organizations, whose success depends on 
good salesmanship, have variations in their 
selling methods. We have assembled from 
these various authorities fundamental prin- 
ciples that seem to be universally accept- 
able, and have applied them to our busi 


ness. 


Sales Training Needed 
for Exchange Managers 

During the past two 
periodically given all of our small exchange 
managers a two or three-day 


years, we have 
course in 
sales training. The value of these confer- 
ences has been quite evident, not only from 
the results received but from a public re- 
lations angle as well. 

As our employe salesmen acquire experi 
ence in selling, they have come to recog- 
nize and appreciate that the sales funda- 
mentals contained in conferences 


our are 


not only sound but practical. They have 
proven their value to such an extent that 
the managers realize it is constantly neces- 
sary to review and practice the technique of 
selling. The ruts that a salesman may fall 
into are many, but the worst one is the 
“hit or miss” 

We 


fundamentals in 


rut. 

should remember in reviewing the 
salesmanship that these 
methods are used and approved by practi- 
cal sales managers and leading sales au- 
throughout the country. As a 
headline across every blackboard in every 


thorities 


sales training conference, we should have 
emblazed in large and conspicuous print 
the truth that Are Made 
Not Born.” 


You occasionally hear of a naturally-born 


“Salesmen and 


salesman, but the “star” salesman was not 
skill 
years of experience 
through industrious planning, but last and 
most important, by observation and study. 

Most of the prominent sales executives 
and authorities on selling have at 


born a star. He has acquired his 


over a period of 


some 
So let’s kill ence 
and for all the worst bugaboo in the sales 
art by adopting the slogan, “Salesmen Are 
Made and Not Born.” 

Inasmuch as all sales authorities have at 


time or other been stars. 


one time or another been 


star salesmen, 
let us review the personal aspects of this 
skilled we might 
acquire knowledge of the personal aspects 


salesman, and see how 
that go to aid every man in influencing 
other people. After all, what would be a 
better definition of salesmanship than “the 


art of influencing people” ? 
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There are five main headings that ca 
be classified under the personal aspects 0 
good salesmanship, the first of which js 
personality. 

Dwight Morrow is quoted as having sai 
that he 
of the few really important factors in sx 


considered personality to be on 
cess. If its application is that broad ar 
that valuable, it undoubtedly has a very im 
portant place in considering the persona 
aspects of a good salesman 

defined as “that 


Personality might be 


intangible something or manner wil 
makes some person attractive to most other 
people.” Personality is conveyed by you 
spirit, your action, your voice, your dress 
and your manner—everything about yo 
that impresses those with whom you come 
im contact. 

Personalities, of course, vary greatl 
You need not be physically attractive to 
have a pleasing personality. You do not 
even need to be clever. 

We cannot perhaps acquire the kind oj 
How- 
characteristics 


which make up personality with a success 


personality we may wish for most. 
ever, there are essential 
ful salesman, which by concentration wi 
can bring to our own make-ups, and whic! 
once acquired will very definitely make us 
better salesmen. 

Personalities include many qualities. Let 
the 
acteristics of a personality, which will as- 


us, therefore, review essential char- 


sist us to become better sales people. 


There are four definite characteristics 
over which any one of us may have a rea 


They 


voice, poise, and tact. 


sonable control. are enthusiasm 

Salesmanship demands enthusiasm. It i 
an essential characteristic, and pleasing per- 
We might 
define it as a state of mind which spring: 
It conduces 
cheerfulness and sincerity, which in tun 


sonalities are reflections of it. 
from interest in one’s work. 


breeds confidence, and confidence is some- 


thing very real and tangible in a_ sales 


interview. 

Waldo 
“Every great and commanding mo- 
ment in the annals is the triumph of some 


Emerson, in one of his essays 


Says: 


one’s enthusiasm.” 


A Pleasing Voice Is a Great Asset 


In considering voice as an essential char- 
acteristic of a good sales personality, we 
should remember that personality is reflect- 
ed in the voice. With it we make personal- 
ity impressions on the minds of our lis- 
teners and thus produce emotions. This, im 
turn, holds interest 
Do any of 
them speak in monotones? Do they mum- 
Do you know 
one who uses oh’s and ah’s continu- 


Consider your acquaintances. 
ble and slur their words? 
any 
ously ? 

Those are common faults, all of 
which can be easily corrected. You don't 
need the services of a vocal instructor to 
acquire a pleasing voice. 


only 


You can put ex- 
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pression and power into your voice if you 

will give it a little careful thought. 
Enthusiasm alone will provide you with 
expressive voice. If it is your desire 


cultivate a pleasing personality, don’t 


orget the important place voice should 
have. Practice using a pleasing, well 
modulated voice, for it is your greatest in- 


strut ent of persuasion and attention. 


Poise a Potent Factor 
in Making Sales 


the discussion of poise, we should re- 
call that the word pertains not only to a 
sical equilibrium, but a mental one as 
vell. It is one thing to emphasize the 
ilue of this thing called personality, and 
uite another to 


explain how it may be 


acquired. When we attain mental poise to 
1 good degree, we have also attained physi- 
cal poise. If, however, our mental poise 
eeds developing, we can in turn build it 
p by assuming a physical poise. 


Poise conduces two very definite assets to 


1 good salesman—power and_ confidence. 
Good salesmen never rush. They speak 
rcefully and with deliberation. They are 


id of themselves and of their job. 


When a man has acquired those things 


together with correct posture and cour- 


age) he will have begun to develop physical 
poise which, in turn, produces mental poise. 
selling. It 


illy increase the number of sales for you. 


Poise is power in will actu- 


gives you command of the interview 
ind helps put over your preposition. As a 
recipe for poise, we might coni.ne it to six 
vords, three phrases—‘‘Stand tall; sit tall; 
nd think tall.” 
Last, but not least, let us consider the 
essential characteristics of a personality that 
tact may contribute. It might be said that 
tact is dealing with the prospect in the way 
r which he likes to be dealt. Many other- 
wise pleasing personalities create unfavor- 


lack 


Lack of tact has killed many a sale, which 


able impressions because they tact. 


the salesman has worked hard to build up. 
with meekness. We 
that the 
feelings and the viewpoint of a prospect 


Do not confuse tact 


should keep in mind, however, 
never are the same as those of a salesman. 
Personal opinions should be kept second to 

When we do those 
tactful, 


mpressing the prospect as being a courteous 


those of the customer. 


things, we are being and we are 


person 


The truly courteous person is the tactful 
one, the blunt argumentative type is tact- 
less. Courtesy then is an attribute of tact. 
Do not confuse it with flattery for flattery 
Re- 
member aggressiveness is futile when not 
applied tactfully 


some people might be very tactless. 


Fortunately, the telephone industry has 
little to worry about under the heading of 
does not detract 
It might well be- 
hoove us to consider that old phrase, which 


lcyalty. That, however, 


om its importance. 


has become so shopworn and still so valu- 
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able—Your firm stands behind you; you 
stand behind your firm.” 


Nothing in the world can destroy the 
prospect’s confidence in a firm as quickly 
as a salesman who lacks loyalty. Loyalty 
is a devotion to the ideals of a company. 
Without it, there can be no enthusiasm; 
and without enthusiasm, one loses two of 
the essential characteristics of a personality 

-sincerity and cheerfulness. 

No salesman in the world can success- 
fully deal with the suspicious type of per- 
son unless that person is genuinely loyal 
which does 
Seldom 


does the sun set on a salesman’s day that 


Rare indeed is the interview 


not test the loyalty of a salesman. 


hasn’t presented him with an opportunity 
to stand by his firm. 

There is a story about the experience of 
a business office employe who had explained 
a service connection charge, to the best of 
his ability, but the customer was a “doubt- 
ing Thomas,” and the employe hadn't en- 
tirely sold the idea of the charge to him 
Finally he said: 

“Mr. 


give you an explanation of this charge, but 


Subscriber, I have attempted to 
I feel you are not entirely convinced it is 
fair. 
this our 
wouldn't ask you to pay it. | 
because I know my company.” 


I can only add one more point. Ii 


charge were unfair, company 


know that 

The employe knew the charge was fair; 
he believed it so completely that his state- 
ment convinced the customer and helped 
him believe it, too. In that case loyalty 
made a sale and a friend. Let us not over- 
look the value of endowing every person 


who represents our company with a true 


sense of loyalty. 


Persistence and Determination 
As Applied to Selling 
Calvin Coolidge once made the statement, 
“Nothing in the world can take the place 
of persistence. Talent will not—nothing is 
more common than unsuccessful men with 
talent. not—unrewarded ge- 


Genius will 


nius is almost a proverb. Education will 
not—the world is full of educated derelicts 

Persistence and determination alone are 
omnipotent. The 


solved and always will solve the biggest 


slogan ‘Press On’ has 
problems of the human race.” 


If every salesman knew by heart that 
quotation, its effect would be immeasurable, 
for after all, persistent activity means noth- 
ing more or less than making the most 
sales interviews, and making them as prof- 
itable as possible to you, your company, 
and your customer 

Perspiration has made more star sales- 
How 


keep in mind the value of call backs? Fol- 


men than inspiration. well do we 
lowing are statistics that represent the ac- 
tivities of the average salesman: 48.2 per 
cent make one call and quit; 21.1 per cent 


make two calls and quit; 14.7 per cent make 


three calls and quit; 12.7 per cent make 
four or more calls. 
In 1932, it was estimated that 60 per 
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cent of all the goods sold in the United 
States were sold on or after the fifth call. 
Therefore, 12.7 per cent of the salesmen 
sold 60 per cent of the goods sold. lf that is 
true of wholesale commodities, it is rela 
tively true in the telephone industry. There 
fore, let us remember the law of averages 
call-backs, 
keep in mind that there are two kinds 


In considering the value of 
First is the blind persistent activity which 


might be defined as the who calls 
back with the 
sales 
The 


activity, 


man 


same approach and same 


story, not altered in any manner 


second is the intelligent, persistent 
and 
After 


all, the reason most people cannot find op- 


which varies the approach 


presentation with different appeals. 
because it around dis- 


portunity is goes 


guised as hard work. 


Importance of Health; 
The Philosophy of Victory 


Correct mental attitude and physical poise 
is impossible without health. In an indus- 
try such as ours, it hardly seems necessary 
to exploit this heading, and it is inserted 
at this point merely due to its importance 
in being one of the personal aspects of a 
good salesman 

Salesmanship was defined previously as 
the art of influencing people. It might be 
said, further, that salesmanship is leader 
ship—leading the thoughts of your cus- 
tomer to certain conclusions and hence to 
a “want” of your product. This leadership, 
then, certainly demands a positive atti 
tude 

A salesman who thinks in terms of how 
he can most effectively bring his prospect 
to want his product—who recognizes that 
people have many wants, who realizes that 
every one seeks happiness and satisfaction, 
and who is eager to serve as a supplier of 
that 
attitude. 


want and satisfaction—has a positive 

There are a lot of people whose attempts 
at salesmanship fail simply because they 
are afraid it can’t be done. They consider 
all of the negative aspects of a sales case 
and none of the positive ones. 

The man with the philosophy of victory 
has the faculty for re-enthusing himself 
He has the positive attitude. He 


his chances of success on the fundamental 


bases 


actions, reactions, and wants of the average 

human being. 
(To be concluded next week) 
eee 


Latest Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York, N. Y., August 20: Copper 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 
Blue Eagle, 9c. Tin—Steady; spot and 


$52.20@52.30; future, $52.25@ 
Iron—Quiet, No. 2 f. o. b., eastern 
$19.50; Buffalo, $18.50; 


nearby, 


imate 
52.35. 


Pennsylvania, 


Alabama, $14.50. Aluminum—$20.00@ 
23.30. Antimony—Spot, 8.90c. Quicksil- 


ver—$75.00@77.00. 


When Plant Men Get Together 


Imaginary Interview with 
Telephone “Bug Hunter” 


Editor: 
longest life timber you have used, un- 


What was the lightest and 
treated, for poles? 

Bug Hunter: 
had been in the ground more than 16 


Juniper. I had one that 


years. In removing it, we had to pull 
it up through a tree that had grown 
around it. 
Editor: 
timber you have used for poles? 
Bug Hunter: 
Editor: 


What is the heaviest type of 


Post oak. 
What has been the most un- 
usual shaped pole used? 

Bug Hunter: Red wood, cut square 
and shaped like an obelisk; had to use 
leather wrist bands while climbing it. 

Editor: What was the most incon- 
spicuous manner of guying a corner 
pole? 

Bug Hunter: 
ground, using no guy from the head of 
the pole. 

Editor: 
heavy poles without pikes? 


Cribbing it under- 


Have you ever set long, 

Bug Hunter: 1 used a hand winch 
on a garage man’s “wrecker” and set 
40-ft. green poles with 10-pin arms at- 
tached sideways to pole. 

Editor: 
step in setting a pole? 

Bug Hunter: tamping 
the first shovels of dirt in around the 


What is the most important 
Thoroughly 


bottom of the pole. 
Editor: 
mon type of central office battery used? 
Bug Hunter: Bluestone wet cells. 
Editor: What was the hottest place 
you ever worked in? 
Bug Hunter: 
rush 


What was the most uncom- 


Getting ready for a 
“cutover.” I was working on the 
main frame, located on a wall upstairs 
near the chimney, while a stove in a 
cafe downstairs, was working overtime. 
I had to work in my socks and dressed 
in very few clothes. Any visitor I had 
did not stay long. 

Editor: What was the coldest job? 

Bug Hunter: 
supervising the cutting and shipping of 


One day in June I was 


junk cable in a material yard in Florida, 
and it turned so cold I had to get an 
overcoat. 


Piece of Air Hose 
Protects Scythe Blade 


The cutting edge of long scythe blades 
are, of course, kept as sharp and keen as 


possible. During fall cleaning and weed 
destruction they are often 


trucks where accidental 


carried in 
contact with 
them causes serious cuts and gashes 


A very practical safeguard, easily pro- 
cured and applied is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It consists of 
a piece of old, small, heavy garage air 
hose used in filling tires. From a point 
half an inch from the end of the hose, it 
is slit or opened. The solid end is caught 
on the end of the blade, the rest of 
the hose being pressed up on the edge, 
where it is tied with ordinary cord. It 


The Edge of This Scythe Blade Is Protect- 
ed by Means of a Piece of Air Hose Which 
Has Been Slit Open and Attached Thereto. 


fits and pinches snugly over the sharp 
dangerous edge. The tough soft rubber af- 
fords absolute protection from contact 
with the sharp keen edge, no matter 
how forcible it may be. 

Such old tubing is easy to procure 
from any garage giving tire service. 


Avoid Those Who 
Criticize Safety Programs 


By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies! This mornin’ I'm 
gonner tell you a little story which con- 
cerns the death of a little Hindu girl 
who died many years ago. .As was the 
custom with the Hindus of the old coun- 
try, the little girl's body was burned at 
the “burning River 
Ganges. The girl’s mother was almost 
heartbroken after the body had 
burnt, so she visited the 


ghat” beside the 


been 
“temple of 
many gods” in search of comfort. 
“Was it a boy or a girl?” the priest 
asked her. 
“She was my darling baby girl,” the 
mother answered. 
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“Ho!” the priest responded. “Women 
don’t have souls anyway. The girl may 
live again in the form of a toad or a 
snake.” 

The next 
mother went to the river. 


morning the sorrowing 
She saw the 
heap of ashes where the funeral pyre 
had been. Out of the ashes slowly 
crawled a snake. The mother remem. 
bered the harsh words of the priest 
“Oh!” she shrieked, ‘“‘my little girl has 
been changed into a horrible serpent!’ 
After uttering these words she fell to 
the ground, a hopeless maniac. The 
harsh, untrue words of the priest had 
caused her to lose her mind! 

Buddies, in our modern world we 
have humans who go about spreading 
untrue statements which often cause 
tragedies similar to the one we have 
just taken up. There is hardly a place 
on the face of this old world in which 
there cannot be found men and women 
making untrue statements which are be- 
lieved by some and taken as so much 
hot air by others. 

Even in the field of safety, there are 
a few radicals who make sneering re- 
marks that the money spent on safety 
programs could be put to a much better 
use if it were converted into wages 
Safety, to this class, is a lot of bunk 
They cannot see the benefit of their 
company’s safety program because they 
do not want to see it. They do not real- 
ize the value of a limb, an eye or a life 
and because of this they disregard the 
fact that if it were not for the safety 
programs of this country there would be 
more helpless cripples and more people 
“asleep in peace.” 

I've seen this class just as you have 
seen them. They look at a safety bul- 
letin and utter some sarcastic remark, 
which when heard by the other men is 
bound to have a bad effect upon them 
One radical can seriously affect the atti- 
tude of an entire group of men 

Buddies, avoid this group of men who 
are on the wrong side of the fence when 
it comes to safety. If you have to listen 
to them, remember these few factors 
Safety programs are saving the lives ol 
humans each year; the ones who are in- 
volved in accidents are the ones who do 
not obey the safety rules or who have 
been made victims of some foolish in- 
dividual who disregarded safety and 
caused them to be involved in an acci- 
dent. And finally 


minded workers seldom have accidents 


remember,  safe- 


Just suppose your company were t 
follow the suggestions of the few who 
would rather have larger pay checks and 
less safety Hazards would be forgot- 


ten If you wanted to climb a rot 
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ten pole and hang onto a loose crossarm 
prace, that would be your business. If 
you wanted to strike a match in a man 
hole and take a chance on taking a free 
ride into the atmosphere and beating 
the stratosphere’s altitude record, that 
would also be your own business. 

If things were allowed to go on in such 
a haphazard fashion, Old Man Accident 
would soon be having the time of his 
life. His business would be ambling 
upward toward the high mark which it 
enjoyed before safety programs were put 
to work. The checks 
would be spent for doctor bills, hospital 
pills and funerals. 

No, buddies, the plan of the radicals 
would never work. The spirit of safety 
is a real force. It works quietly and 
efficiently to make men conscious of 
their own safety and the value of their 
In spite of the beliefs of a 
few, the money spent for safety pro- 
grams is money well spent. 

Wa’ll now for a few signals. 
body ready? 


increased pay 


own life. 
Every- 


Be sure that you never pour gasoline 
or other inflammable liquids into a 
waste can. Waste material is gener- 
ally burned and if gasoline or other 
inflammable liquids have been poured 
in with the trash there is a chance 
for an accident. 

Eve high is the correct height for bul- 
letin boards. People going to and 
from work may be going too fast to 
look at bulletin boards which are 
either too low or too high for the 
eye but if the bulletin board is so 
placed that the material posted on 
them is on a level with the eye, em- 
ployes can hardly miss seeing the 
material. 


Safety sez that flying nails are dan- 
gerous. Hit nails squarely on the 
head and there will be less chance 
of them taking a flier into someone’s 
eye. 

Always watch the chains you use. Find 
the weak links before they cause an 
accident. 

Foolish tricks are funny in the right 
place but dangerous on the job. 

Every time you have to open valves on 
oxygen cylinders or gas cylinders aim 
the gauge and the reducing valve 
away from you. If anything goes 
wrong, you'll be in the clear. 


Wa'll I'll be amblin’ but I'll be back 
agin soon, so be on hand. Until then 
remember: “You can’t be a make-believe 
safe worker and get by with it.” 

So long. Watch your step and keep 
your accident records clear from any 
lemishes. 

eee 


Telephone Things I 
Didn’t Know Until Now 
By Oscar WILL TELL 
That the commercial handset was in- 
vented by R. G. Brown, and used by the 


Gold & Stock Telegraph Co., of New 
York in 1878. : 


TELEPHONY 


That manufacturers can now supply 
telephone cables having a total of 2,222 
pairs. 

That some hotels have just started 
charging five cents each for outside 
calls. 

That the first telephone in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was placed in service just 18 
months after Alexander Graham Bell 
had received the patent on his inven- 
tion. This telephone was installed in 
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the office of the chief signal officer of 
the army, and connected with Fort 
Myer, Va. This was in October, 1877. 

That one of the earliest and oddest 
means of communication was that used 
by the Persians. They branded mes- 
sages on the shaved heads of the cour- 
iers. These men were held until their 
hair grew again and then sent to their 
destination where the head was again 
shaved and the message read. 


The Operators Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


MOST of the things 
we worry about never 
happen. Disappoint- 
ments are frequently 
blessings in disguise. 
We cannot see them at 


the time but discover 
them later. No. 158. 


IFE is a tremendously interest- 
ing trip—once we have learned 


to take the trail as it comes, up- 


grade and down-grade. To fully en- 
joy life we must banish worry and 
fear. 

Valuable time is lost, health is im- 
paired and success is retarded by that 
old nightmare “worry.” Apprehen- 
sion is one of the worst forms of fear 
and worry. It is the scarecrow in the 
cornfield of constructive thought. 
Crossing bridges before we come to 
them serves no purpose but to give us 
mental misery. 

How natural it is to lie on your 
bed after a trying day and worry! 

3ut what does this worry accomplish? 
It accomplishes a lot, in a destructive 
way. It devitalizes your mind and 
body and makes you less fit to meet 
a stubborn situation the next day. It 
reduces your chances of conquering 
trouble. 

After all, most of the things we 
worry about never happen, so why 
worry? In a world where all things 
are uncertain, you are bound to be 
disappointed at times, and often by 
your disappointments, you are great- 
ly benefited. Disappointments are fre- 
quently blessings in disguise. We 
cannot see the blessings at the time, 
but we discover them later. 

If you fear any big barrier that 


seems to be in your way, if you go 
about worrying over obstacles instead 
of meeting and beating them, if you 
lack self-confidence and faith in your- 
self, if you worry over your physical 
condition, you are quite apt to take a 
dip into the ocean of oblivion. 

The chief operator in an office in 
which service observations are being 
made frequently worries about the re- 
sults of the observations only to find 
that she has had a perfect day’s serv- 
ice. 

We would all be happier and 
healthier if we could but rid our- 
selves of the mental and physical pain 
that we bring upon ourselves by ex- 
pecting trouble. These phantom mon- 
sters of worry, these harassing and 
haunting ghosts that disappear when 
we confidently tackle them, these per- 
secuting parasites have linked more 
lives with failure than lack of educa- 
tion, training or physical handicaps. 

If trouble comes or if you make a 
mistake, why worry over it? Just 
thank your lucky star for the lesson 
and make up your mind to do better 
when you get another chance—and 
this chance will come if you live. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. What phrase is used when a num- 

ber is busy on a local call? 

Is there a report charge on an 
NRG at a hotel if no word is left? 
When you place a call and get a 
DA, should you ask the operator to 
change the connections and ring 
again? 

How long can a distant office hold 
a trunk? 

Should the operator’s number be 
encircled if the calling party vol- 
untarily hangs up, and you start 
immediately on the call? 

For answers to these traffic ques- 
tions from Illinois operators, please 
turn to page 21. 





Northwestern Bell Asks 
Reversal of Depreciation Order 


with the Nebraska Supreme 

Court in support of its appeal 
from the order of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission fixing its depre- 
ciation rate for 1934 at 3.5 per cent, 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
takes the position that making such 
an order is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the commission and is an at- 
tempted invasion of a field exclu- 
sively occupied by federal authority. 

It is pointed out that the order 
results in subjecting the company to 
conflicting requirements by the two 
jurisdictions, each under the sanc- 
tion of formidable consequences at- 
tending disobedience. Two other 
grounds for reversal are that the or- 
der was entered without such notice 
and hearing as the requirements of 
due process make essential, and that 
it is not supported by the evidence. 

Attorneys for the company say 
that by the terms of the Hepburn act 
of 1906 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (now incorporated in 
the new Federal Communications 
Commission) was empowered to pre- 
scribe the forms of all accounts of 
common carriers, and that in 1910 
telephone companies were included 
in the definition of common carriers. 
In 1913 the federal commission pro- 
mulgated a uniform system of ac- 
counts for telephone companies, and 
in 1920 the act was amended defin- 
ing depreciation. 

On the authority given and as the 
result of an exhaustive investigation, 
a report and order was made in 1931 
which established the classes of prop- 
erty for which depreciation charges 
may properly be included under op- 
erating expenses, and laid down the 
principles and rules to be followed 
in arriving at actual depreciation 
rates. In 1932 it made it an offense, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
to keep and record accounts other 
than in conformity with its orders. 


ie A VOLUMINOUS BRIEF filed 


Reserve Right to 
Review Federal Action 


Last November the Nebraska com- 
mission handed down an opinion in 
which it gave approval to what had 
up to that time been done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
expressing an intention to cooperate, 
but reserving the right, when the 


BRIEF FILED with 
NebraskaSupreme 
Court by Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 
contending that the 
recent order of the 
Nebraska commission, 
fixing a depreciation 
rate of 3.5 per cent for 
the company, is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 


federal commission had prescribed 
the rate of depreciation, to review 
its action. 

The company says this was a lay- 
ing to one side of any question of 
conflicting jurisdictions until the fed- 
eral authority had finally acted, but 
that now it comes forward with an 
order that the company use a rate 
which is neither the company’s esti- 
mate nor the result of any estima- 
tion. This was done also after hav- 
ing formally adopted the procedure 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which had ordered the company 
to use for 1934 its own estimates of 
composite annual percentage rates. 

It follows, it was contended, that the 
state commission has not only given 
no notice of its intention to make 
the order entered, but had given no- 
tice affirmatively that it would not 
take such action. 

It is pointed out that the I. C. C. 
requirements are that a composite 
annual depreciation rate be applied 
to the book cost of each class of tele- 
phone plant, while the Nebraska com- 
mission order is that a ratio of 3.5 
per cent be applied to all depreciable 
property, calling it a composite with- 
out warrant for the use of the term. 

The state commission having first 
adopted the principle of accounting 
for depreciation by class of plant, 
winds up with an order directing 
that a single rate be applied to all 
depreciable property, doing so with- 
out any previous notice of such in- 
tention and with no opportunity to 
be heard as to the legality or pro- 
priety of such a course. The hear- 
ing consisted of submission of fig- 
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ures asked for and examination of 
company representatives, with an or- 
der following, although the company 
had no opportunity to introduce eyi- 
dence on its own behalf. 

The attorneys point out that the 
state commission has entirely disre- 
garded the principle that rates shall 
be based on estimated service values 
and lives, making no pretense of 
making such estimate, but fixed the 
rate largely by a consideration of the 
amount in the depreciation reserve as 
compared with total plant investment 
less depreciation existing. The fed- 
eral commission order directs an en- 
tirely different method. 

In addition, the state commission 
has chosen to proceed without regard 
to the principle of straight-line ac- 
counting, established by the federal 
commission. The state order takes 
cognizance only of retirements an- 
ticipated in 1934, while under the 
straight-line method the experience 
of 1934 has as much but nothing 
more to do with the 1934 rate than 
the expected experience during any 
other year. To fix a rate on the 
basis of 1934 retirements is not de- 
preciation but retirement account- 
ing. 


Alleged Repudiation 
of I. C. C._Structure 


“No more utter repudiation of the 
whole structure so _ painstakingly 
worked out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could be imag- 
ined,” say the attorneys. “It is not 
important whether this proceeds 
from a failure to understand it or 
a determination to flout it. It mat- 
ters for us at the moment only that 
the Nebraska commission has first 
notified appellant that it would pro- 
ceed only in obedience to those prin- 
ciples; then without further notice 
or hearing it fastens on appellant an 
order which utterly disregards them. 

Obedience of its order is per se 
disobedience of the federal commis- 
sion’s order and is a criminal offense 
under the laws of the United States. 
We submit that the due process 
clause protects appellant from such 
oppression.” 

It is argued that the order at- 
tempts to extend the power of the 
state commission to depreciation ac- 
counts of property used in interstate 
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commerce, intrastate commerce and 
poth. The possession of such power 
by the states would wholly negative 
the existence of any federal author- 
ity, but the existing fact is that the 
federal government has already oc- 
cupied this field and its power nega- 
tives the existence of similar power 
anywhere else. 

Federal power to regulate the sys- 
tem of accounts covers all telephone 
companies subject to the interstate 
commerce act, and the plenary char- 
acter of its authority has been estab- 
lished beyond question by federal de- 
cisions. 

The argument is also advanced 
that the attempt by the Nebraska 
commission to interpose its author- 
ity, with respect to the accounting 
of the company, is plainly in viola- 
tion of the federal constitution which 
declares that all laws enacted by 
Congress shall prevail over incon- 
sistent state legislation or regulatory 
action. 

The fact was conceded that a re- 
duction of the 1934 rate could have 
no possible effect on rates for serv- 
ice, since earnings are at so low a 
level that application of the reduced 
rate would bring about only an ap- 
parent increase in legitimate earn- 
ings, thus making it an order with- 
out the slightest benefit to anyone. 

The constitution says that no divi- 
dend shall be declared or distributed 
except out of net earnings after pay- 
ing all operating expenses, including 
a depreciation reserve sufficient to 
keep the investment intact, and this, 
it is urged, reveals a public policy to 
insure adequate provision for depre- 
ciation. 

“It is remarkable,” declared the 
attorneys, “‘to find an administrative 
board ordering a company with in- 
adequate earnings against its will to 
reduce its depreciation charges, but 
it is more remarkable to find the com- 
mission apparently supposing that in 
so doing it is engaged in something 
useful. 

“It is little less than amazing that 
it should embrace such an occasion 
to assert a pretended authority to 
compel the company to disregard and 
violate plainly binding regulations of 
the federal government.” 


“Communications 
Act of 1934” Cited 


The attorneys for the company say 


that the “Communications Act of 
1934” confirms and re-establishes the 
exclusive federal authority in respect 
of the regulation of accounting and 
fixing depreciation rates of the com- 
pany. The question at issue is that 


TELEPHONY 


of the amount of currently accruing 
depreciation, and this can be ascer- 
tained from the experience of the 
past, modified by informed expecta- 
tion as to the future, but inaccu- 
racies of past estimation furnish no 
reason for introducing inaccuracies 
for the future. 

The attempt of the commission to 
justify the rate it prescribes by ref- 
erence to the depreciation reserve ac- 
count balance and its growth and re- 
lation to investment is wholly with- 
out significance in the absence of a 
complete study of the depreciation 
rates which produced it and the con- 
ditions under which they were ap- 
plied. 


Ratio of Reserve 
Balance to Investment 


In the present situation of the com- 
pany, the ratio of reserve balance to 
investment is bound to increase if 
proper rates are used. There is a 
large investment in buildings, con- 
duits, central office equipment and 
toll terminal equipment where the 
retirements to date have been very 
small, and if the balance did not now 
grow there would be little to charge 
these larger items of investment to 
when they are retired. 

The company has no separate fund 
called a depreciation reserve, simply 
a depreciation reserve account, and 
any balance in it represents invest- 
ments indistinguishable from any 
other invested money. What should 
be the ratio between this balance and 
the total investment in depreciable 
plant depends upon the age distribu- 
tion of the property. 

Such a study has been ordered by 
the federal commission, and until 
that has been completed there is no 
evidence available to show that the 
reserve balance is higher or lower 
than it should be consistent with the 
principles of depreciation accounting 
the company has properly been re- 
quired to employ. 

The commission bases its action on 
the fact that in a proceeding in 1933 
the property was found to be in 88 
per cent condition, whereas the de- 
preciation reserve ratio is 24 per 
cent. 

The company says that its Ne- 
braska property is especially vulner- 
able to sleet storm damage, but when 
an engineer goes out to determine 
condition of property he finds noth- 
ing to take into account on this score 
because the toll of previous casual- 
ties has been removed and new prop- 
erty in place. 

A fire loss depreciation reserve is 
carried, but it is absurd to suppose 
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that an engineer examining a build- 
ing will report its condition other 
than he finds it on the speculation 
that it may sometime be destroyed 
by fire. There will always be a sub- 
stantial disparity between the ratio 
of the reserve balance and the exist- 
ing depreciation as measured by con- 
dition per cent to total investment, 
because they are entirely diverse 
things and it has never been pre- 
tended otherwise. 

But the commission having demon- 
strated that the process of accruing 
depreciation charges is right and the 
process of ascertaining existing de- 
preciation in valuation is wrong, con- 
cludes that the process of accruing 
depreciation annually should be 
changed so that it will conform to 
the erroneous method of ascertaining 
existing depreciation for valuation 
purposes. Such reasoning destroys 
all basis for the order in this field, 
it was contended. 

In effect, what the commission or- 
ders is false accounting because it 
orders lower depreciation rates for 
the sole purpose of depleting the re- 
serve balance, thus ordering less 
amounts to be recorded than the true 
amounts. 


Refer to Decision 
in Illinois Bell Case 


The company attorneys say that 
the federal court decision in the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. case will af- 
ford the Nebraska commission no 
comfort since it was disposed of on 
the basis of a failure of the com- 
pany’s evidence to carry the heavy 
burden of proof incident to a con- 
fiscation case, while in the Nebraska 
case the company never had a chance 
to offer its own proof, the decision 
being based on evidence adduced by 
the commission on its own motion 
and request. 

In the Illinois case, a rate contro- 
versy, where the necessity of the 
company’s asserted annual expense 
of depreciation must be proved to es- 
tablish the claim of confiscation, this 
disparity that admittedly exists may 
stand in the way of convincing a 
court on that issue. But in the case 
at bar the whole question is at large. 

It still remains true, the attorneys 
declared, that the only way to learn 
the depreciation caused by all the 
factors producing retirement is to 
study and estimate the extent of 
their operation. To discover the dis- 
parity named is but to state the ex- 
tent to which depreciation has been 
accrued for causes not yet producing 
an effect upon the condition of the 
property. 





Telephone Miscellany f 


Here, 


Housewives Find Classi- 
fied Directory Valuable 
A recent survey among 500 Lincoln 
McKenna, 
in charge of all directory advertising 
sales, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., showed that 94 per cent of them 
used the yellow-page section of the Lin- 


(Neb.) housewives by E. A. 


coln directory containing business and 


professional names and numbers for 
business calls and for buying purposes 


Cuban Company Fights 


Government Intervention 
The Cuban Telephone Co., of Havana, 
Cuba, presented briefs to the Supreme 
Court on August 15 against government 
intervention to settle the strike of 256 
of its employes. It alleged that this 
action was unconstitutional. 

By a presidential decree on July 24 
the company was ordered to reinstate 
all striking employes and a supervisor 
was appointed to enforce the decree. 

The company declined to re-employ 
the strikers, alleging that they had lost 


the right to their positions under gov- 
ernment emergency legislation, and ac 
cusing many of sabotage. The govern- 
ment took control on August 8. 
According to a recent report, the 1,000 
employes of the Cuban Telephone Co 
had a payless payday August 15. It was 
stated that collections were not sufficient 
to meet the semi-monthly payroll. 
eee 


Elisha Gray’s Contri- 
bution to Telephony 


An exhaustive survey of the Gray-Bell 
controversy over the invention of the 
prolonged legal 
struggle over telephone patents, was 
ark, 
13 by Dr. Lloyd Taylor, 
head of the physics department of Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio, where the 
late Elisha Gray received his collegiate 


telephone, with the 


depicted at a lecture in Highland 
Ill., on July 


education. 

Dr. Taylor’s address was made in the 
lecture Highland Park 
library, under the auspices of the local 
historical society. 


room of the 


In his audience were 


Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments 


Some observers say that the service 
the public gets out of the postal system 
does not encourage giving the govern- 
ment operating control of communica- 
tions. The post office charges 50 per 
cent more for 50 per cent less, so why 
extend federal management to other 
business, ask the critics. 

> 2 6 
inventors 


German have perfected a 


telephonic device which enables the 
wearer of a gas mask to hold a conver- 
sation with the outside world. The gas 
mask is useful over there, but would 
Hitler permit uncensored telephone mes- 
sages? 
1 * a 

“Demagogue politicians” were assailed 
at a recent insurance convention. When 
the millions of investors in utilities and 
the millions of policyholders unite to 
protect their investments from political 
attacks, the service corporations may 
get a square deal. 

* * a 

Although Mrs. Arthur Burnham, of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., was unable to attend 
the funeral of her sister, held in the 
First Congregational Church of Oak 
Park, Ill., she heard the services clearly. 


A telephone, equipped with a _ special 
transmitter, was placed on the pulpit 
and connected by a regular long dis- 
tance circuit to Mrs. Burnham’s tele- 
phone in Scarsdale. She was notified of 
the arrangement before the services, and 
when they were ready to begin, the long 
distance call, which lasted 27 minutes, 
was put through. 
* * * 


Steamer lines cruises 
“"Phone a 
friend in Singapore from your ship-to- 
shore telephone.” 

* * * 


conducting 
around the world advertise: 


University of Illinois library officials 
are collecting old telephone directories, 
considering them an important source in 
the history of the state. 

* * a 

Taxes on telephone, telegraph and 
radio messages were $4,686,000 larger 
in the year ending June 30 than in the 
preceding twelve months. 

* * * 

Standard statistics says that “the eco- 
nomic situation is slowly working in fa- 
vor of electric, natural gas and tele- 
phone companies, enabling them to over- 
come some of their difficulties.” 
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rom 
There and Everywhere 


a number of persons who remembered 
Mr. Gray who made his home in High. 
land Park in 1873 and for many years 
carried on his scientific experiments in 
that village. 

The speaker expressed the conviction 
that Elisha Gray had a better claim 
to the invention of the telephone than 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, quoting 
from letters, and documents and pre. 
senting illustrations to prove his points 

Had Mr. Gray recorded an invention 
in the United States patent office in- 
stead of a caveat (a confidential report 
to protect an incomplete invention) his 
priority claims would have been indis- 
putable, declared Dr. Taylor, for both 
the Bell and Gray inventions were en- 
tered in the patent office on the same 
day. Although Dr. Bell filed a patent, 
neither he nor Mr. Gray had yet trans- 
mitted speech. 

In the field of science, declared the 
speaker, men share honors for their dis- 
coveries. In the field of patent law, 
however, this is not the case. Previous 
inventions in the field of telephony, ac- 
cording to the speaker, were made by 
Gates in Ireland in 1861 and by Poster 
in Germany, December 29, 1874. 

An affidavit, written by Z. F. Wilber, 
the patent examiner, stating that he 
gave Dr. Bell information concerning 
Mr. Gray’s caveat, is in the files of the 
Highland Park Historical Society. When 
Dr. Bell first transmitted speech by tele- 
phone, March 10, 1877, he used a trans- 
mitter such as Mr. Gray invented and to 
which he made no claim until four 
years later, the professor explained. 

The Western 
which 


Union Telegraph Co., 
acquired Mr. Gray’s claims, 
agreed to accept the validity of the Bell 
patents and to stay out of the telephone 
business in return for 20 per cent of the 
telephone rentals of the Bell company. 
No decision was ever made concerning 
the relative merits of the discoveries of 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Gray, Dr. Taylor stated 

A collection of Elisha Gray’s instru- 
ments at Oberlin College, with which 
he was associated as a student and a 
member of the faculty, aroused the in- 
terest of Dr. Taylor, who has prepared 
a book on the Gray-Bell controversy. 
Dr. Taylor obtained valuable informa- 
tion from the material belonging to the 
Highland Park Historical Society, from 
members of the Gray family, and from 
F. W. Cushing, of Highland Park, for 18 
years a business associate of Gray. 

In addition to his telephone inven- 


tions, Mr. Gray invented numerous 
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other electrical devices, including an 
annunciator for hotels and the telauto- 
graph, with which he transmitted fac- 
simil writing and drawings at the 
World’s Fair in 1893. For his work on 
the harmonic telegraph, he was made a 
member of the French Legion of Honor. 


Importance of Telephone 
Contacts Recognized 


On the walls of the iron and steel ware- 
Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co. in 
nine important cities of the United States 


uses OI 
are framed copies of a chart. The casual 
visitor is not likely to pay very great at- 
tention to the chart. He will find it inter- 
sting, however, if he reads it. 

The man most interested in the diagram 
words upon it is the warehouse 

The chart was designed to help 


and the 
salesman. 
the salesman and managers of this large 
steel distributing organization which has 
its general offices in Pittsburgh. It 1s a 
“merchandising” chart emphasizing certain 
facts and relationships which all iron and 
steel salesmen, especially those representing 
irehouses, can appreciate. 

is estimated that 85 per cent of the 

Ward's Sons Co. is 


It follow Ss, there f< re, 


wisiness of Edgar T. 
taken by telephone 
I the use of the telephone becomes a 
matter of great importance. The spvisible 
salesman who sits at a desk and? talks to 
ustomers, can get or lose business. He is 
1 focal point behind which the organization 
ther fails or succeeds 

The chart which the Ward company uses 
emphasize the telephone order salesman’s 
b and his relation to the business factors 

rounding his efforts, is original. It was 
lesigned for the use of this large steel dis- 
tributing organization. 

“At a recent meeting of the managers 
ind assistant managers of our organiza- 
on,” says E. L. Parker, president of 
Ward's Sons Co., “I had occa- 
on to emphasize the importance of the 


-<dgar T 


‘telephone order desk salesman’ in our busi- 
uess. In this connection I made an illus- 
trative chart, which has since been enlarged 
and each of our nine warehouses now has 
iree or four framed copies.” 

In further explaining the chart and the 
thought behind it, Mr. Parker pointed out 
hat the handling of a customer, sales con- 
tacts, credit relations, unseen services that 
make for happier business relationships, all 
require merchandising. It involves good 
will and the varying processes to build and 
improve that good will. 

\ company’s advertising, for example, 
letters written by its correspondents, 
good word or recommendation of a 

pleased customer, as well as the conduct 

f the salesmen who personally spread the 
build 
good will and give merchandising a chance 

work. Good merchandising tends to- 
ward that Utopia so aptly expressed by the 


customer-acceptance, all 


gospel of 


TELEPHONY 
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The Use of the Telephone Is a Matter of Great Importance to the Firm Which Designed 
This Chart, for 85 Per Cent of its Business is Taken by Telephone. 


United States Supreme Court when in de- 
fining good will it said: “It develops a 
disposition on the part of the customer to 
return to the place where he has been well 
served.” 

“And so the customer returns,” says Mr. 
Parker. ‘He goes back to the place where 
he has been well served; he may not go 
back personally, as is true of 85 per cent 
of our customers, but he goes back by tele- 
phone. There he contacts—gets a spark or 
receives a shock—gets assistance or finds re- 
sistance—buys resolved to buy again or 
never again, but he does buy. 

Right at the place of contact is the pcint 
of sale, the most important little point in 


any business. Two men, one at each end 


of the telephone line, talking back and 
forth—one of them a buyer in position to 
argue, criticize, condemn—the 


other is a Ward telephone order desk sales- 


complain, 


man, whose sole purpose is to serve in a 
pleasant way, who through courtesy, re- 
sourcefulness, good nature, snap, knowledge 
of his goods and prices, patience and quick 
thinking, makes or breaks a sale. 

We cannot be too careful in our choice 
of men who don our telephone headgear, 
who think, speak and act for us, who can 
make or break a sale, who can raise that 
85 per cent customer to 90 per cent, whose 
every act should bring that customer back.” 





Editorial Views 


HILE THE RECENT ORDER issued by the 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 

in the Pine River Rural Telephone Co. case 
affects directly only a few hundred service stations, it is 
of far-reaching importance to the telephone business as 
a whole. For the first time, regulatory authorities have 
officially frowned upon the practice of “borrowing the 
telephone,” and opened the way for companies to dis- 
courage the habit. The order also establishes the value 
of a telephone call from a rural community to a village 
or town, and recognizes the need for smaller companies 
to cultivate good public relations. 

How to deal with the telephone borrower—“‘telephone 
moocher” is the trade name—has always been a vexa- 
tious problem for service companies. Free use of a 
neighbor’s telephone always cheats the company out of 
revenue, and is usually more or less of a nuisance to 
the subscriber, but it has been difficult to put an end 
to the sponging. The paying subscriber is annoyed by 
the borrower but dislikes to refuse the favor. Besides, 
the burden is really carried by the company, not the 
subscriber. 

““May I use your ’phone?” is the request often heard, 
but just why that favor should seem less trivial than 
borrowing the use of the gas stove or the electric light 
socket, or the frigidaire, is hard to understand. It 
seems to be just a custom that has developed, because 
neither the company nor the subscriber hit on a plan 
to stop what is an imposition in most cases. No person 
would think of making a habit of using the neighbor’s 
refrigerator in order to save 


buying ice, but—well, 


what’s a telephone call anyway? At teast, so they 
argue. 


CCORDING TO the Minnesota commission’s or- 
der, a telephone call is worth 15 cents to a non- 
the Pine River rural district, 
which is to be split three ways—five cents to the sub- 


subscriber in 


scriber whose telephone is borrowed, five cents to the 
connecting company and five cents to the Pine River 
Rural Telephone Co. In the company-owned 
rural stations, five cents goes to the subscriber and ten 


case of 


cents to the company. 

Telephone men regard this order as a great advan- 
tage to telephone interests, as it places a definite value 
on a rural call, compensates the farmer for the use of 
his premises and will permit all other companies in the 
state to ask for a similar rate that should discourage 
the free use of the neighbor’s service. 

To insure that there is no lack of telephone facilities 
for non-subscribers, the commission also decreed that 
two additional pay stations be located at convenient 
places in the territory. More 
telephone pay stations are needed in most communities. 


This is a wise provision. 


16 


and Comments 


While they might not have been used by “telephone 
moochers,” so long as paying subscribers permitted the 
borrowing, it is expected the new order of the com- 
mission will eventually increase the patronage of the 
coin boxes. 

eeee 


T IS NOT DIFFICULT to understand why state 

commissions have not been aggressive in preventing 

telephone borrowing. They have preferred to regu- 
late the company’s methods, rather than supervise the 
conduct of the which sur- 
prising, as it is more popular to give orders to cor- 
porations. 


individual citizens, is not 


In these days of regimentation and government dic- 
tation of personal conduct, however, it seems to be more 
The 
language of the Minnesota commission in commenting 
on “telephone borrowing” is not too mild. 

“It is “that there are 
people in every community who will not have a tele- 


natural for officials to censorize private actions. 


true,” says the commission, 
phone of their own as long as they can receive service 
over a neighbor’s telephone. Such people should be re- 
quired to pay for the service. However, they are greatly 
in the minority, and the majority of people would far 
rather have their telephone than to 


nuisance to their friends and neighbors.” 


own become a 


T IS RATHER UNUSUAL for state regulatory 
authorities to designate what repairs and mainte- 
nance work a telephone company should provide in 

order to give good service and protect its public rela- 
tions, but that is what the Minnesota commission has 
done, and no one will deny it is a healthy sign of intelli- 
gent interest. Ordinarily, a commission is content to 
compel a reduction in rates, regardless of the effect on 
the company. 

To specifically direct the telephone company to 
improve plant conditions by replacing worn jack sleeves 
in the switchboard, resoldering of all connections and 
repairing various features of the open-wire plant is a 
constructive phase of regulation that should be wel- 
comed. It is gratifying to find a commission really 
interested in the company’s customer relations as well 
as in the commission’s own political relations. 


T IS GOOD NEWS to telephone men that the 

federal government has granted an exemption to 

public utilities from signing a certificate of com- 
pliance with the NRA in order to receive a contract for 
supplying service to postoffices and other government 
| ( Please 28.) 
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Financial 
Operating News 
and Data 


Illinois Bell’s Six- 
Months’ Revenue Drops 


Effects of the $20,700,000 refund to 
Chicago subscribers ordered by the 
United States Supreme Court are re- 
flected in the Illinois Bell 
Co.'s statement of earnings for the first 
six months of 1934. 


Telephone 


There was a sharp 
drop in both revenues and net income. 

A deficit of $523,258 was shown. This 
is approximately the same as at the 
close of the first quarter, despite the 
omission of the May 31 dividend. The 
first quarter common dividend amounted 
to $3,000,000. 

Net income before payment of divi- 
dends was $2,476,742, as compared with 
$4,405,207 for the first six months of 

The deficit at this time last year. 
was $1,594,793, after payment of $6,000,- 
00 in dividends 

Total months’ 

period are placed at $22,148,956 against 


revenues for the six 


the $36,462,436 figure of June 30 last 
veal In this sharp difference account 
is taken of the refund itself, which is 
$15,950,000, exclusive of interest. 

The $4,750,000 interest to be paid in 
the refunding operation was reflected 
in the rise of interest charges to $6,177,- 
42 over the figure of $1,572,568 for the 
first six months of 1933. 

Total expenses of the company are 
placed at $13,494,672 as compared with 
$50,484,661 for the first half of last year. 

“The 


months of 1934,” the company said, “‘re- 


statement for the first six 


flects adjustments of the revenues and 
expense items necessary in order to give 
effect to the recent court order requir- 
ing refunds to certain coin box sub- 
scribers in Chicago of the difference be- 
tween the rates collected and those or- 
dered by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in 1923. 

“These adjustments are chiefly a re- 
duction in local service revenues by the 
imount to be so refunded, a reduction 
in depreciation 
amount, a 


expense of a _ similar 
reduction in uncollectible 
revenues, and a provision for interest of 
the amounts to be so refunded.” 

In addition to the amounts of the re- 
fund and interest, the company has esti- 
Mated the cost of distributing the re- 
fund at $2,000,000. The company lost 
the protracted rate case of ten years on 


April 30. The final decree was entered 

June 11 after a plan of refunding was 

ordered prepared on June 2 by Federal 

Judges Wilkerson, Sparks and Evans. 
eee 


Current Prices on 
Listed Telephone Stock 


August IS, 1934 
High Low Last 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 110% 110% 110% 
\ssociated Telephone Utili 
ea eee ° 
sell Telephone Co. of Can 
ae ‘ . 120% 120% 120% 
International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co ‘ Li, 4 
New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 95 44 
New York Telephone Co 
pfd F 118% 118% 
Bip AND ASKED QUOTATIONS 


Bid Asked Bid 


1 
& x 1 s 


Lincoln Telephone & Tele 

graph Co 7) es 40 on 
Mountain Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. (S) 1051 1ON1, 10514 
Northwestern Bell Tele 

phone Co., pfd. (6.50) ‘ 111% 109% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele 

graph Co. 741 
Peninsular Telephone Co 5 q 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 

pfd \ HSS 
Rochester Telephone Corp 

Ist pfd. (6%) 100 
Southern New England 

Telephone Co. (6) 1044 
Wisconsin Telephone Co 

pfd \ (7) 110 


A. T. & T. Dividend; Bell 
Companies’ June Reports 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports a decrease of 33,500 tele- 
phones in service throughout the Bell 
System during July as compared with a 
net loss of 84,000 in the same month 
last year. The net loss for July de- 
creases the net gain for the system for 


= == = 


Answers to the Traffic 

Questions on Page 11 

“The line is busy.” 

Yes. 

In making the first attempt to 

reach the called station when a 

preliminary report of “DA” is re- 

ceived, request the distant opera- 

tor to change the connection and 

ring the called number. 

Ten minutes. 

The practice of encircling the op- 

erator’s number has been discon- 

tinued. 


SSS == SS) SS 
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the first seven months of this year to 
154,550 and compares with a net loss of 
$21,000 stations during the like 1933 
period. 

During the first five months of this 
year there was a net gain of 200,000 
telephones. There is normally a falling 
off in the number of telephones in ser- 
vice during the summer months and the 
fact that the decrease was less than half 
of a year ago was held as encouraging. 

On August 15 directors of the A. T. 
& T. Co. declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.25 a share on the 18,- 
stock outstanding, 
maintaining the $9 annual rate which 
has been in effect since the end of 1921. 
The dividend is payable October 15 to 
stockholders of September 15. 
The directors’ action means a cash divi- 


662,275 shares of 


record 


dend distribution of approximately $42,- 
000,000 to stockholders. 

The statement for the first half of this 
year revealed that the Bell System, as 
a whole, had earnings equal to $3.32 a 
share as against $2.40 a share in the 
same period last year. This compared 
with $4.50 a share paid in dividends 

This comparison of per share earn- 
ings is said not to fully reflect the im- 
portant gains made by the Bell System 
in the matter of telephone installations. 
In the first half of 1933 the system lost 
612,000 telephones but it gained 190,000 
net in the first half of this year. The 
fact that July brought a net loss of 
telephones was not regarded as a re- 
versal of the trend, as July is normally 
a poor month. 

According to the June report filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, net operating revenues of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. were 
less than those for the corresponding 
month in the preceding year: 


1934. 1933 
June gross......$ 6,907,106 $ 7,687,285 
Net oper. income. 638,120 1,526,408 
Six months’ gross 45,739,069 42,104,768 
Net oper. income. 7,796,039 4,624,751 
statement excludes 
non-operating income, such as dividends, 


The foregoing 


interest and other revenues received, 
and non-operating charges such as inter- 
est and rents paid. 

The financial condition of the South- 
ern New England 
Hartford, Conn., showed improvement in 
the first six months of this year when 
contrasted with the same period of 1933, 
according to C. H. Hoit, general auditor. 
For the six-months’ period the company 
operated at a profit, after dividends and 
interest, of slightly less than $1,000, 
compared with a loss of $85,520 during 
the first six months of 1933. Earnings 
per share for the half-year were $3 
compared with $2.79 for the like period 
of last year. 

Station growth of the Southern New 


Telephone Co., of 
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Items 


Number of company 
at end of month..... 
Operating Revenues 
Subscribers’ station revenues. 
Public telephone revenues. 
Miscellaneous loca! service 
Message tolls 
Miscellaneous 
Revenues from 


telephones in 


revenues 


general services and 
censes 
Sundry earan 
Unecollectible operating revenues—Dr 
Operating revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Depreciation and extraordinary 
| BLE EEE 
All other maintenance. 
Traffic expenses ‘ 
Commercial expenses 
General office salaries 
General services and 
All other operating 


and expenses 
licenses 
expenses 


Operating expenses 
Income Items: 
Net operating revenues 
Rent from lease of operating property 
Rent for lease of operating property. 
Net operating income before 
taxes 
Operating taxes 


Net operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues 
Changes in Capital Items 
Increase during month: 
In “Telephone plant” 
In “Capital stock” 
In “Funded debt" 





(per cent). 


Month of May— — 
Increase or 
crease (*). 
tatio, 
Pet. 


1934 Amount. 


service 


14,684,725 14,590,165 94,560 0.6 


$51,885,399 1.0 

5.5 

‘ g 923,022 K 3.9 

. 20,799,096 935 ,296,46 6.6 
2,495,076 


1,000, 
3,124 
925, 


.549,470 


444 
56,067 


$15,195, 
14,693,37 
11,360,662 
6,030.7 
+,260,5 
996,595 


4,762, 


*$ 235,216 
872,691 
342,866 
356,731 

*181,710 
28,759 
79,926 


4,078,82 

1,025 

4,542,36 
$58,564,036 


$1,264,047 


$57,299, 
. $24,784,656 
158 


8,264 


$1,285,42: 
*42° 
*1,34 


deducting 


- $24,778,550 
8,556,463 


$1,286,729 

3,606 1,062,857 
$15,996,215 
70 9? 


.$16,220,087 


70.26 


$223,872 


*0.66 


$2,311,842 
100 


*H? 600 


*36.652,645 
120 


*239,405 


$407,847,827 


$284,324,876 


$123 


$123,484,464 


months ended with May—— 
Increase or De 

crease (*) 
tatio 


Amount Pet 


$257,258,164 

16,162,060 

.652,508 

7,629,269 

12,654,674 ,960,422 
5,093,862 
14,863,676 


2,279,472 


5,031,898 
5,900,248 
,020, 889 


61,964 
*1,036,572 
¢ *2,741,417 


3,575,680 


$14,274,147 


16,774,994 
,493,065 
5,555,898 
,061,922 
, 305,202 
,931,957 
,002,012 


*$1,977,212 
1,911,997 
*146,520 
31,166,864 
20,389,605 
4,981,267 
24,174,918 
$284,125,050 
922,951 
2,084 


10,571 


$109,448,630 
2,088 
48,501 


$109,402,217 $14,082,247 
37,130,784 3,580,464 


40,711,248 
82,773,216 


69.71 


$10.501,783 
*9 48 


2,642,942 
20,002,200 
*1,104,200 


$11,947,046 
6,015 


*2.533,527 








Comparative Statistics Compiled from May Reports 


England company 
months of 1934 
steady gain in three years, 
in a 


first six 
the first 
and resulted 
6,504 


the 
shown 


during 
has 


increase of 
compared with a loss of 9,469 in the 
first half of 1933. Toll and long dis- 
tance messages were approximately 859,- 
137 this than in the 
same period of During the first 
six months of 1934 approximately 16,000 


net telephones 


more half-year 


1938. 


telephones were 
in the company’s 
with 28,000 
half of 1933. 
phones placed 
same periods 
18,500 in 1933. 
The Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reported a gain of 1,654 
telephones in its entire system for the 
first half of this 
with a loss of 
months of last 
earned $2.59 a 
stock in that period, or 41 
than the regular 
$3 a share, against share 
the comparable period last year. 
The net income the Pacific 
pany and its subsidiaries for the six 
months’ period of this year was $7,131,- 
717 as against $6,594,153 for the corre- 
sponding period year. The 
months’ gross totaled $44,434,073 
against $43,231,734 for the 
of 1933. Operating expenses 
first half of the 


service 
compared 
during the first 
The gross number of tele- 

in 


from 
territory 


removed 
removed 
service during these 


was 22,500 in 1934 and 


Pacific 


has net 


year, in 
70,058 


comparison 
the first 
The company 
on the 


in six 
year. 
share common 
less 
of 


for 


cents 
semi-annual 


999 


s.s3 a 


rate 


of com- 


last six- 

as 
like period 
for the 


year, including taxes, 


of 


amounted to $35,199,611 as against $34,- 
284,525 for the like period of last year. 

The June reports of various other Bell 
companies follow in tabulated form: 
New York Telephone Co. 

1934. 1933 

$15,576,969 $15,522,633 

2,952,918 3,136,995 
93,665,891 91,922,984 
18,699,290 16,926,107 


June 

Net oper. income. 
Six months’ gross 
Net oper. income. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
SURG SFOES..... 0. $ 4,998,568 $ 4,903,499 
Net oper. income. 1,154,839 1,045,149 
Six months’ gross 8,088 29,533,793 
Net oper. income 7,265,092 6,310,626 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

(Parent company only.) 
, ee ee $ 4,511,262 $ 4,340,551 
Net oper. income. 849,020 687,402 
Six months’ gross 26,404,663 25,502,822 
Net oper. income. 5,088,209 4,818,312 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Six months’ gross.$34,663,350 $33,323,523 
Net oper. income. 7,592,940 7,087,069 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
Six months’ gross.$33,210,480 $32,433,328 
Net oper. income. 4,107,528 3,433,375 


Class A Companies’ 


Net Income Increases 
According to the May reports of 102 
Class A Telephone companies, filed with 
the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, there were 14,684,- 
725 telephones in service at the end of 
May of this year as compared with 14,- 


102 Class A Companies Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission. 


590,165 at 1933. This 


stations or 0.6 


the end of May, 


is an increase of 94,560 

per cent. 
Operating 

$83,348,692 


revenues for May were 

With $80,799, 
222 for May of last year, an increase of 
$2,549,470 or 3.2 Operating 
expenses $58,564,036 for 
May of this year as against $57,299,989 
for May, 1933, an increase of $1,264,047 
cent. 


as compared 


per 
amounted 


cent. 
to 


or 2.2 per 

Net operating revenues for May were 
$24,784,656 as compared with $23,499,233 
for May of last 
$1,285,423 or 5.5 per cent. After deduct: 
ing and all other expenses, May 
net operating income was $16,220,087 as 
against $15,996,215 for May, 1933. This 
increase of $223,872 or 1.4 per 


year; an increase of 


taxes 


is an 
cent. 

Operating revenues of the class A com- 
panies for the five months ended with 
May were $407,847,827 as compared with 
$393,573,680 for the corresponding period 
an increase of $14,274,147 or 
cent. for 


last year; 
3.6 per Operating expenses 
the five-months’ period of this year to- 
taled $284,324,876 as against $284,125,050 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, increase of $199,826 or .1 
cent. 

Net operating revenues for the five 
months ended with May were $123,522, 
951 as compared with $109,448,630 for 
the corresponding period of last year, aa 
increase of $14,074,321 or 12.9 per cent. 
After deducting expenses and all other 


an per 
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expenses, net operating income for the 
five-months’ period of this year totaled 
$82,773,216 as compared with $72,271,- 
33 for the same period last year. This 
is an increase of $10,501,783 or 14.5 per 
cent 

eee 


New Jersey Bell’s 
Six-Months’ Report 


A moderate improvement in the tele- 
phone business in New Jersey during 
the first six months of this year is re- 
ported by the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The improvement is reflected 
in increased volume of telephone mes- 
sages compared with the same period of 
1933, and in a gain in the number of 
telephones in service since the begin- 
ning of 1934. 

June figures are partly estimated in 
the following figures: Total telephone 
revenues for the first six months of 1934, 
$20,897,000, an increase of $390,000 or 
1.9 per cent over the first six months of 
1933: expenses, $17,298,000, approximate- 
ly 0.6 per cent higher than last year’s 
corresponding figure of $17,194,914; net 
telephone earnings, six months’ period 
of this year, $3,599,000, an increase of 
$287,000 over the first six months of 
1933 ; 

Total revenues for the second quarter 
ot this year were $10,518,684, slightly 
less than 2 per cent larger than in the 
same period last year. Expenses in- 
creased less than 1 per cent. 

Net earnings in second quarter of 
$1,841,760 were $119,847 greater than in 
the 1933 corresponding period and were 
at the rate of $1.14 a share of common 
stock, compared with $1.04 in the same 
quarter last year. Earnings a share for 
the half year were $2.17, compared with 
$1.99 for the first half of 1933. 

The net gain in telephones in use in 
the second quarter this year was 9,764. 
In the same period last year there was 
a net loss of 3,845 telephones in service. 

The first six months of this year has 
shown the first steady gain in telephones 
in three years, amounting to 12,962 tele- 
phones, as against a loss of 17,855 tele- 
phones in service in the first half of 
1933. Toll and long distance messages, 
totaling 34,743,000, were approximately 
1,280,000 above those in the first half 
of 1933. 


Seasonal Drop in Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Telephones 


With a net loss for the month of July, 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. made a suf- 
ficient number of new connections in 
Columbus, Ohio, to show an _ increase 
over the corresponding month of last 
year. The majority of the losses re- 
flect summer conditions occasioned by 
the vacation season, according to H. W. 
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Lindaman, district commercial manager. 

The company on August 1 had 61,066 
telephones in service in the city while 
on the same date of last year the total 
was 60,429, leaving a favorable margin 
of 637 over the number of telephones in 
use at the close of last year. 

Seasonal losses in June and July ma- 
terially reduced the net gain for the 
year, but the increase is viewed as most 
encouraging in the face of a loss of 4,545 
telephones in the first seven months of 
last year, and a loss of 7,154 during the 
same period in 1932. 

According to Mr. Lindaman, new busi- 
ness was slightly higher in July than in 
the same month of the two previous 
years, the number of new connections 
being 709 as compared with 650 las: 
year and 660 the preceding year. 

Telephone installations in Columbus 
began to show net gains in August last 
year and maintained steady gains each 
month until the seasonal summer de- 
cline, and there are indications that the 
upturn will again 
month. 


materialize this 


Canada Has 11.1 Tele- 
phones Per 100 Capita 


There are 606 telephone systems un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ontario 
Municipal Board, according to the 1933 
annual report of Francis Dagger, super- 
visor of the telephones issued recently. 
These systems operate 105,158 telephones 
and 33,987 miles of pole lead, carrying 
186,627 miles of wire. There was a de- 
crease in the number of telephones in 
service of 4,779 or 4.4 per cent in 1933, 
as compared with a loss of 6,055 or 5.3 
in 1932. 

The report includes statistics for all 
of Canada, showing that at the end of 
1933 there were 1,202,682 telephones or 
11.1 per 100 of population. The corre- 
sponding figures in 1932 were 1,279,565 
or 12.09 per 100 of population. 


Minnesota Company’s 
Financial Standing 


In spite of substantial curtailments in 
revenues, the Garden Valley Telephone 
Co., of Erskine, Minn., was able in the 
depression years of 1932 and 1933 to 
reduce its interest-bearing debts by the 
amount of $3,100, and its accounts pay- 
able by the amount of $5,100. 

The company’s statement for the year 
ended December 3 
assets of $325,337.28. This total in- 
cludes $318,834.72 invested in plant and 
equipment. 

In 1933 the company’s operations re- 
sulted in a decrease of $6,897.50 in total 
operating revenues, as compared with 
the preceding year, and a decrease of 
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$7,167.90 in total operating expense. In 
1932 the total operating revenues rep- 
resented a decrease of $6,157.84 as com- 
pared with 1931, while operating ex- 
pense decreased $3,863.19. The decrease 
in revenues for the two-year period was 
$13,055.34 and the decrease in expense, 
$11,031.09. 

The income statement for the year 
1933 follows: 


Revenues 
Rentals, switching and installation.$46,019.54 
Toll income, local and long dis 
tance ‘ 10,887.34 
Total 
Expense 
Maintenance (repairs) 
Traffic (operators and 
batteries) .. ctbeees 
General (administration, 
light, heat, et 


$56 906.88 
$17,475.39 


17,941.87 


Total operating expense 3,776.67 


Net revenue balance . 
Discounts, interests and rents re 
ceived . ° . see 


$13,130.21 


9 0% 2 
2,026.35 


Total revenue income $15,156.56 


Interest and rents paid...$1,428.11 
Taxes, gross earnings and 
toll 3,214.27 
1,642.58 
Net balance for depreciation and 
dividends ° 


$10,514.18 

The Garden Valley Telephone Co., of 
which Thomas Vollom is general man- 
ager, operates 18 exchanges, serving ap- 
proximately 4,000 subscribers. Six of 
these exchanges operated with a net 
loss in 1933, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement of earnings and ex- 
pense by exchanges: 


Profit or 

Karnings Expense (—) Loss 
$1,630.34 

373.64 

1,195.38 


Bagley ‘ 
seltrami 
Clearbrook 
Erskine 1,112.00 
Fertile ioe 2,486.73 
Fosston . 37 5, 06 2,711.31 
Gonvick 2 2, .53 561.° 

Goodridge 

Grygla 
Gully 
Lengby 
Leonard 
McIntosh 
Mentor 
Oklee 
Plummet! 
Shevlin 
Winger 


Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Co.’s Report 


The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Co., 
Ltd., reported a net profit of £70,618 for 
£70,675 in 1932. With 
£40,050 brought forward, 
this resulted in a gross surplus for 1933 
of £110,668. The ordinary and A shares 
again received 8 per cent dividends and 
£33,702 was carried forward as net sur- 
plus. 

During the year the outstanding 7 per 
cent first mortgage debenture stock to 
the nominal value of £50,405 was paid 
off in cash, and the 5% per cent first 
debenture stock now consttiutes the sole 
charge upon the undertaking and its 
assets. 


1933, as against 
a surplus of 
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Your telephone 


will help you enjoy 
your summer more 


SELLING 
SUMMER 


TOLL 
CALLS 











Make the telephone your active ally this summer, When 
you or members of your family go away, use it to keep 
in close touch with them. Frequent telephone calls let 
you share each other’s pleasures . . . and they dispel 
the anxiety that separations sometimes bring. 

A When you travel, telephone ahead for reservations 
N to insure getting the kind of accommodations you like. 
ADVERTISEM ENT If you are summering at home, use the telephone to plan 


pleasant week-ends at nearby places. You can con- 


OF THE clude all arrangements promptly . . . without delay 
BELL TELEPHONE or uncertainty. 


The telephone can help you make your summer 


SYSTEM more enjoyable in every way. Use it often .. . it’s quick. 


convenient, inexpensive, 
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a that is timely—advertis- 


ing that relates itself to the lives of 








a \ ee Ler 


you every 





Wednesday 


— 
evening. 


the people who read it—is more likely 


to get results. The advertisements 





shown follow that tested formula. 
The smaller advertisement appears 
in a list of national women’s maga- 
zines during July and August, when 
millions of Americans are scattered 
on vacation. It suggests regular tele- 


phone reunions, lists low night rates. 





The other advertisement offers a 











variety of pleasant summer uses for 
the telephone. It is used in three 
popular nzetional weeklies—also during 
July and August. 

Well-aimed, well-timed advertising 


of this type should help to maintain 


WHEN summer separates the fam- 
ily, keep in touch by telephone. 


Telhing le mean bn 00 aoe fami ly and friendshi P mannellineeatites . 
sc slp loneliness. They're 


a cera After 8:30 in the ~ 

i ive too. 3 ; ' | 

crennas fr enamel ie ae avoid ‘‘vacations” in the toll traffic of 
lis cost as little @ 

a oa 50c for 150 miles, T5e 


for 275 miles. Why not have 8 ne telephone companies everywhere. 


reunion tonight .- - 






































Doings Of 
Various Commissions 


And Courts 


Time Extension to End 


Interlocking Directorates 
Interlocking directorates may con- 
tinue until November 13 according to an 
order issued August 13 by the Federal 
Communications Commission in acting 
upon a petition of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its many sub- 
sidiaries for an order authorizing cer- 
tain persons to hold the position of of- 
ficer or director of more than one 
carrier subject to the communications 
act of 1934. 

August 19 was the date originally 
fixed for compliance, on the part of the 
companies concerned, with this provi- 
sion of the law creating the Federal 
Communications Commission 

The ruling of August 13 was handed 
down by the full commission, presided 
over by Chairman E. O. Sykes. It reads 
in part, as follows: 

“The commission specifically reserves 
the right to make any other or further 
orders in connection with the above- 
after the 
expiration of the period of time covered 


entitled petitions during or 
hereby. The issuance of this temporary 
order is not intended to be, nor shall it 
be construed as a finding by the com- 
mission that neither public nor private 
interests will be adversely affected by 
any person named as an officer or di- 
rector of any of the companies men- 
tioned in the above-entitled petition, or 
the holding of the position of officer or 
director in any of the companies by any 
or either of the officers or 
therein mentioned.” 


directors 


The purpose of the recent order is to 
permit a full and complete inquiry by 
the commission before making its final 
order on the petition of the A. T. & T 
Co. and its subsidiaries for an order 
authorizing certain persons to hold the 
position of officer or director of more 
than one carrier subject to the com- 
munications act of 1934 

eee 


Seeks Injunction Against 
the Massachusetts Bell 
Wycliffe C. Marshall, counsel for the 
Boston (Mass.) Central Labor Union in 
the recently-decided rate case before the 


Public 
England 


Massachusetts 
Utilities 


Department of 
involving the New 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., has filed a 
motion with the commission asking it to 
proceed under the direction of the attor- 
ney general of the state to obtain a writ 
of mandamus or an injunction against 
the Bell companies doing business in 
that state on the ground that their 
standing is illegal in the commonwealth. 

The commission is urged to take such 
action in the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court against the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the American 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
affiliated corporations. 

The author of the motion contends 
that the locations, ac- 
quired by the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of New York—the operat- 


Massachusetts 


ing subsidiary of the Bell organization 

were never obtained through proper 
legal action by the legislature or other 
public body, and also that the merging 
o! numerous Massachusetts telephone 
companies with the Bell group of New 
York has never been sanctioned by ap- 
propriate legislation or governmental 
action. The commission will probably 
hold a hearing on the motion in Sep- 
tember. 

In its 1925 decision in the then rate 
case,’ the board held that the legal 
standing of the locations in the public 
ways used by the New England company 
ot New York might be open to question, 
but that it is the province of the courts 
to determine such standing if brought 
before them 

eee 


FCC Seeks Effect of 
Mergers Upon Rates 


The telephone division of the Federal 
Communications Commission, on August 
16, issued an order requiring telephone 
companies under its jurisdiction to 
make a detailed report of all purchases 
and consolidations in which they have 
taken a part. The companies are also 
asked to disclose their every change in 
their rate structure from the time they 
entered the telephone operating field 
down to the present time. 

Thus the newly-created Federal Com- 
munications Commission is endeavoring 
to determine the effect of mergers upon 
service rates for telephone service in 
various parts of the country. 

The order requires the companies to 
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report their complete corporate histories, 
including their original capitalization, 
the amount and price of initial stock 
issues, and the price of any stock or 
bonds involved in consolidations. 

These reports must be filed in the of- 
fices of the communications commission 
by October 1. Hearings on rates and 
practices which the commission regards 
as objectionable will follow. 

eee 


Buffalo, N. Y., Denied 
Separate Rate Hearing 


In an order issued August 15 the New 
York Public Service Commission denied 
the request of Buffalo, N. Y., officials 
for an order directing the New York 
Telephone Co. to file schedules and ex- 
hibits which could be used for the deter. 
mination of separate rates for that city 
The commission received the request 
at a hearing in New York City August 2 

Commissioner Neal Brewster said the 
commission denied the request because 
of the delay necessary to prepare the 
data. He indicated, however, that the 
commission might direct the telephone 
company to furnish the requested ma- 
terial at a later date. 

eee 


FCC Asks Report on 
Free Telephone Service 


A report on all services furnished free 
of charge or at any other than regular 
rates during the year ended June 30, 
1934, is required of all interstate tele 
phone companies by an order issued At- 
gust 16 by the telephone division of the 
Federal Communications Commission 

«ees 


Special Referee’s Report 
Upholds Rate Cut 


In his report filed with the South 
Carolina Supreme Court, L. W. Perrin, 
oft Spartanburg, S. C., 
the case involving an order of the South 
Carolina Railroad Commission directing 
the Southern Bell Telephone &- Tele 
graph Co. to reduce rates in the state, 
has held that the reductions ordered are 
not confiscatory. It has been estimated 
that the reductions will 
about $400,000 annually. 

Mr. Perrin was named in June, 1933, 
to take evidence and report his findings 
on the value of the properties of the 
Southern Bell company, its gross and 


special referee in 


amount to 


net income and whether the order of 
the commission amounted to confisca- 
tion of property. 

Reductions directed by the commis 
sion called for a 20 per cent cut in the 
telephone company’s existing exchange 
rates and a cut of 50 per cent of the 
amount being charged for handset tele 
phones. 

In his report to the court the referee 
said: 

“TI have therefore reached the conclt 
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August 25, 1934. 


sion that while the figures presented to 
me on the value of the property of the 
company and on its operating expenses 
and its net revenue would indicate that 
the company would not receive, under 
the order of the commission, an ade- 
quate return on its investment, still it 
has not been so established by such 
clear and convincing evidence as would 
permit me to say that no fair-minded 
poard could come to the result which 
was reached by the railroad commis- 
sion 

| have, therefore, concluded that in 
view of all the circumstances and facts 
which have been developed by the hear- 
ing before me, the order of the commis- 
sion Which is at issue in this case was 
not confiscatory and I so hold.” 

Relating to the handset telephones 
the referee pointed out that the reduced 
rates on such type telephone have been 
in force since November, 1933, by con- 
sent of the parties in the case but he 
said also: 

“It might be well to call the court’s 
attention to this fact that during the 
hearings before me the company stated 
in open court that it would not at- 
tempt to justify the charge of 50 cents 
a month for the use of this particular 
type of telephone instrument. Further- 
more, the record discloses that the to- 
tal investment by the company in hand- 
sets, since their use had been inaugu- 
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HEAR YOU HAD A BAD STORM 


OVER YOUR WAY YESTERDAY, MAC, 
LOSE ANYTHING? 
La 
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rated in 1928, has been $46,738 and fur- 
ther shows that the company had col- 
lected on account of the extra charge 
of such sets, during the years 1928 to 
1930, approximately $63,604. 

“This would indicate that the com- 
mission might have gone even farther 
than they did and have ordered that 
not only should the rate on this type 
of telephone be reduced to 25 cents a 
month but also that after such addi- 
tional charge had been collected for a 
period of 20 months this additional 
charge should be discontinued.” 

eee 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Protests Refund Share 


The city of Cleveland, Ohio—through 
Harry L. Davis, its mayor, Ezra Shapiro, 
director of law and Thomas Herbert, 
special counsel—on August 13 filed a 
petition with the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission protesting that the city 
had not been allocated its proper share 
of refund in the statewide Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. rate case. 

The amount allocated to Cleveland, in 
the recent order of the commission, was 
$645,132. This amount, the petition sets 
forth, is insufficient in view of the fact 
that the telephone company reported 
that the amount collected by it under 
bond during the period of 1925-1932 was 
$838,000, which amount, it is contended, 


IS A GREAT 





27 
should be refunded to Cleveland sub- 
scribers. 

Along with this petition, the city of 
Cleveland also filed an application ask- 
ing for a further reduction in the rates 
proposed for that city by the commission 
in its order of July 9, it being held that 
the contemplated rates are excessive 
when with other cities of 
even greater size, such as Detroit, and 
Chicago which are served by affiliated 
companies of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. system. An alternate flat 
rate schedule is also sought by the city. 

eee 


Oregon State-Wide 
Telephone Rate Case 


Testimony was taken by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Oregon, at Port- 
land, during the two weeks’ period end- 
ing August 11 in the state-wide investi- 
gation of the operations and practices 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Among the various phases of the investi- 
gation is a study of the company’s ad- 
vertising expenditures, its depreciation 
charges and reserve and its license rev- 
enues to the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. 

The services rendered by the A. T. & 
T. Co. in return for the 1% per cent 
license contract fees were discussed in 
testimony and cross-examination on Au- 
gust 7 and 8. C. A. Heiss, of New York 
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OK.- REMEMBER WHEN THAT 
TRUCK BROKE THE POLE ON 
1} 72-AND THE WOT STUFF CROSSED 
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ITS GOOD BUSINESS. |‘M PROTECTING 
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Cook "O" type sub-station protection IS good business. 


The initial cost is small. Installation simple. Maintenance 
consists of routine inspection since the True Gap Dischargers 
WILL NOT PERMANENTLY GROUND THE LINE. You 


protect your subscriber, yourself, and your stcokholders. 


Ask your jobber's salesman or write 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 Southport Avenue 
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Where do they end, we wonder? 


The world needs leaders. 


MORAL: 


growth throughout the years. 
from where we left off. 








A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


Who, that has played near water, has not thrown in pebbles and 
watched circles widen and widen until they were no longer visible? 


When Edison put his incandescent light into service, its rays 
spread and spread until the ends of the earth were touched by its 
ever-widening circle. Where will it end, we wonder? This we know, 
his great contribution to humanity will not suffice a hundred years 
hence. Others must carry on in their generation where he left off. 

The illuminating leaders of each generation can give to their gen- 
eration just so much and then pass on. 
us always it would not be well, as there would be fewer leaders. 
Great men know that progress is made 
by the people of each generation rather than during the short span 
of years of its leaders, or mechanical devices. 

It will require the illuminating leadership of many minds, such as 
Edison’s, to make the circle of civilization widen and widen until it 
illuminates the ends of the earth. 

Let us cast our lot into the stream of life and watch the 


circle of our efforts widen and widen. 
A hundred years hence the only thing that will matter will be our 
The next generation will carry on 


renenenenee tans 


If we could keep them with 

















- 
City, comptroller for the company, was 
the principal witness on this phase of 
the. investigation. Mr. declared 
the cost of the services rendered by the 
A. T. & T. Co. to its 
panies was much 


Heiss 
associated com- 
greater than its re- 
ceipts under the 1% per cent contract. 
He presented an exhibit 
company, in 
$153,000 


showing the 
1933, furnished more than 
worth of services in Oregon, 
receiving only $95,000 in return. 
Services given by the parent company, 
which Mr. Heiss reviewed in detail, in- 
cluded patent rights, and in- 
vention, financial auditing, legal 
and the development and centralization 


research 
and 


of operating and engineering practices. 

“It is my judgment,” Mr. 
“that the high development of 
the telephone business in the United 
States is due largely to the centraliza- 


Heiss de- 
clared, 


tion of engineering and operating prac- 
This could hardly be the 
were this work left to 25 or more sepa- 


tices. case 
rate companies.” 

Among witness 
stand during the progress of the hear- 
ings were F. A. Dressler, general traffic 
engineer of the Pacific company, and T. 
Boyd, local bond man for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


those who took the 


Henry 


Rate Schedules Revised 


to Conform to Charges 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has given approval, subject to com- 
plaint within 30 days, of an application 
of the Western Telephone Corp., for per- 
mission to file a tariff 


revised general 


applying to all exchanges, with changes 
in rates for a number of them. 

The company is a Kansas corporation 
which purchased, within the last few 
years, a number of exchanges, most of 
them in northeastern Nebraska. In go- 
ing over the tariffs the officers found 
that in a number of instances rates were 
being charged that were different and in 
most higher than those on file 
with the commission and authorized to 


cases 


be charged. 
The 
would 


commission that it 
any of these 


higher-rated exchanges, but the company 


suggested 
give a hearing on 


did not desire to enter into a general 
rate hearing at this time, and agreed to 
change its schedules so that rates will 
correspond to the authorized tariffs. 
Toll from various exchanges 
were also changed to bring them in line 
with charged in that section of 
the state by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


rates 
those 


A number of minor changes 
in the tariffs were approved, covering 
standard practices and charges. 

eee 


Hearings Resumed in 
Michigan Bell Rate Case 


During the two weeks ending on Au- 
gust 4 and 11 hearings were held by the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission in 
the rate case of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. which has been hanging fire 

Engineers of the com- 
work upon a 
appraisal of the company’s property and, 
in the meantime, the commission is as- 
sembling evidence having a bearing up- 
on the company’s rate structure. 


for several years. 


mission are at complete 


EDITORIAL VIEWS 
AND COMMENTS 
(Concluded from page 16.) 


departments. Incidentally, it is good 
news to the government employes 
who need telephone service. 

Reference was made in these col- 
umns recently to the handicaps of 
official red tape, and the burden of 
such restrictions when imposed 
strictly according to the letter of 
the law. It was suggested that the 
NRA rules be modified to allow tele- 
phone service to be maintained in 
government buildings without com- 
pliance with intended 
for the purchase of merchandise and 
materials. 


regulations 


General Johnson’s order, 

No. 34,” permits this 
reasonable modification, and all tele- 
phone companies which furnished 
the federal government service in 
July or August may now render a 
bill for the same, sending a copy of 
the order with their 
statement, and payment will be 
made without regard to NRA re- 
quirements as to contracts. 


recent 
“Exception 


exemption 





At the hearing on August 4 Arthur 
F. Lederle, assistant corporation counsel 
of Detroit, endeavored to show that the 
company could offer a special low price 
of $1.50 per month for limited telephone 
service and still make more than it does 
with the present rate of $2.60 per month 
for four-party residence service. 

Mr. Lederle asserted that the optional 
flat rates now in Detroit 
one-party lines are no 

problem of 


existence for 
two-party and 
solution to the telephone 
rates. 

“I am not surprised the company has 
only 5,365 customers on the optional un- 
limited-call flat rates,” he said. “There 
are only about 3,800 Michigan Bell cus 
tomers here who had overcalls regularly 
and paid more than the metered limit 

“The telephone problem will never be 
solved until some way is found to place 
more telephones in use, until people who 
are too poor to afford a telephone al 
rates can get some sort of lim- 
ited service at a rate they can afford.” 

Fred R. Temple, plant engineer for 
the Michigan Bell company, admitted on 
the witness stand, on August 9, that his 
testimony as to the value of equipment! 
was based in part on Western Electri¢ 
price lists. It then brought oul 
that the same figures have been used it 
the audit and appraisal of Michigan Bell 
properties made by the commission 


present 


was 
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Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings 


RAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


gust 13: Acting upon the petition 

the American Telephone & Telegraph 
and its subsidiaries, for permission 
ertain persons to hold position of 
jcer or director of more than one car- 
subject to the communications act, 

he commission extended until Novem- 
13 the time in which the petitioners 
were required, by the provisions of a 
section of the communications act, to 
eliminate such interlocking directorates. 

\ugust 16: Order issued by telephone 
division of the Federal Communications 
Commission requiring all companies 
under its jurisdiction to file a detailed 
statement of corporate history us well 
is a report of all consolidations and 
mergers in which they had taken part 
and a statement showing every change 
in their rate structure. 

\ugust 16: Order issued by telephone 
division of the Federal Communications 
Commissien directing all companies un- 
der its jurisdiction to make a report on 
ull services furnished free of charge or 
it any other than regular rates. 

ILLINOIS. 


\ugust 3: Schedule filed by the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. establishing a 
rate of 25 cents per month for rural desk 
set telephones, effective September 1. 

The schedule provides that rural sub- 
scribers who have been using desk tele- 
phones for three years or more need pay 
no extra for the service after September 
| and that subscribers who subsequently 
subseribe for three years also may es- 
cape the additional 25 cents monthly. 

It is set up that one interruption of 
not more than 90 days during the three- 
ear period shall not be considered a 
discontinuation. 

INDIANA. 

August 16: Petition filed by several 
patrons of the Citizens Independent Tel- 
ephone Co., of Terre Haute, asking that 
the company be ordered to reduce its 
rates in Terre Haute, North Terre 
Haute, West Terre Haute and Seeley- 
ville. It is alleged the rates should be 
reduced by more than $600,000 annually 

n account of unused property, the pay- 

ing off of the costs of a rate case five 

vears ago and various other items. 
MICHIGAN. 

August 11: Hearings in the state- 
wide investigation of rates and practices 
t the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. dur- 
ing two weeks ending on this date. 

MINNESOTA. 

August 14: Order issued authorizing 
the Kabetogama Mutual Telephone Co. 
to sell its telephone properties located in 
Koochiching and St. Louis counties, to 
Carl Z. Watt. 

August 14: Order issued authorizing 
the Ericsburg Telephone Co. to sell its 
telephone properties located in the vil- 
lage of Ericsburg, and territory adjacent 
thereto, to Odelion Darvel. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

September 4: Telephone companies in 
the state cited to appear before the com- 
mission to show cause why a revision of 
rates should not be effected. The cita- 
tion includes the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. 

MISSOURI. 
September 10: Hearing at Jefferson 
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City in state-wide investigation of the 
charges made by Independent telephone 
companies for furnishing service to 
handset subscribers. 


NorTH CAROLINA. 


September 11: Resumed hearing in 
Raleigh in investigation of the rates 
charged in eight cities by the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


ONIO. 

August 15: Approval granted petition 
of the Ohio Community Telephone Co., 
of Cadiz, which set forth the claim that 
it "had been sustaining losses through 
the loss of business and asked for au- 
thority to suspend the transfer of re- 
connection charge until January 1, 1935. 
The company maintained that it will be 
in better shape to make a special effort 
to negotiate connections of former sub- 
scribers and obtain certain new business. 

August 15: Petition filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co.—which now owns 
6,852.2 shares of the 10,110 outstanding 
shares of common stock of the Highland 
County Telephone Co.—asking for au- 
thority to purchase 69 additional shares 
for $759. 

September 4: Hearing on the com- 
plaint of Mrs. Elizabeth Sampson, who 
operates the Physicians & Surgeons Bu- 
reau in Columbus, challenging the extra 
listing charge of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 


September 3: Hearing on petition filed 
against the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. asking rate reductions in Sapulpa. 

October 2: Hearing in investigation 
of the rates charged by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in Tulsa. 


OREGON. 

August 11: Hearings in the state-wide 
investigation into the rates and practices 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
during the two weeks ending on this 
date. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 3: Order issued approving the 
sale of the Basswood Eagle Telephone 
Co., of Muscoda, by the Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Co. to the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. for $900. 

August 6: Request filed by the La 
Crosse Telephone Corp. for the continu- 
ance of the present discount schedules 
at the La Crosse and Onalaska ex- 
changes. 

August 7: Investigation ordered of 
the application by the Lund Telephone 
Co. to purchase the Erickson Telephone 
Co. in Pepin county. 

August 7: Order issued approving the 
purchase of the Clear Lake Telephone 
Lines in Polk county by Julius C. An- 
derson and L. A. Campbell for $10,000. 
The company is owned by Charles Holli- 
day and serves about 330 subscribers in 
and near the village of Clear Lake. 

August 31: Hearing in Madison to 
accept the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co.’s opposition to the request of the 
Dodgeville & Union Mills Telephone Co. 
for permission to extend its line to 
serve Urban Esch, town of Dodgeville, 
lowa county. 

September 10: Hearing on objection 
filed by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
the June assessment of the cost of the 
state-wide telephone rate investigation. 
The company charges that the total as- 
sessed for the first six months of 1934 
exceeds the maximum legal allowance 
for the entire year. 


@ This improved, tougher Hemingray 
Glass—with its proven ability to 
withstand severe, sudden temperature 
changes—means better insulator ser- 
vice, lower costs. With the advantages 
of high dielectric strength . . . heavier 
side walls... thicker petticoats...always 
clear...smooth threads...tougher glass 
--impervious to moisture.. Hemingray 
pin-type Insulators offer greater econo- 
my in telephone insulator service. Write 
for samples and descriptive bulletin. 
- -- Owens-Illinois Glass Company . . . 
Hemingray Division, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Transmitter Designed to 
Improve Tone Quality 


Telephone transmission, whether by 
telephone or radio broadcasting, is some- 
thing in which every one is vitally inter- 
ested. Tone quality and clearness of arti- 
culation are the essential features gov- 
erning the transmission of sound vibra- 
tions. In the years gone by many tele- 
phone transmitters have been developed 
which were crude commercially. Today 
we have telephone transmitters far su- 
perior to those developed in earlier 
years. 

No doubt every one has had an expe- 
rience in which he has enunciated cer- 
figures and the 
The 
distorted sound was caused by mechan- 
ical loss in the transmitter itself. When 
vibrate by 


tain names, letters or 


resulting sound has been muffled. 


a diaphragm is caused to 
means of sound waves, it is brought into 
more or less intimate contact with the 
carbon granules, resulting in a varying 
pressure between them. The resistance 
offered by them to the current is varied 
and the desired undulations in the cur- 
rent are produced. 

A transmitter invented by 
Muhlbeizler, 1149 West Point Ave., N. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it is claimed, can carry 
a larger current without heating and at 
the same time produce greater changes 
in its resistance than forms previously 


Louis 


sound, it is 
total 
this supertone 


devised. No. ordinary 


claimed, can cause a break be- 
tween the electrodes of 
telephone transmitter, as its 
calls it. 

In its construction a pin through the 
front stud pin of the carbon chamber 
contacts with two pressure springs at- 
tached to the front transmitter frame. 
The front end or electrode of the stud 
pin is attached to a slightly curved dia- 
phragm which is permanently placed in 
the frame. The back electrode of the 
carbon chamber is attached to a bridge 
and a permanent adjustment maintained 


inventor 


by means of a set screw. 


Frank H. Barber to 
Represent Whitney-Blake 


The Whitney-Blake Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., announces that, effective Septem- 
ber 1, Frank H. Barber will act as its 
western representative with 
Chicago. Mr. Barber is well known in 
the electrical industry, having been 
active for many years in electrical man- 
ufacturing and jobbing. 

In 1904 he entered the shipping de- 
partment of the Western Electric Co. at 


offices in 


Kansas City. He was later transferred 
to Oklahoma City, Salt Lake City, Dallas 
and finally to the New York general de- 
partment. For several years he has oc- 
cupied the position of merchandise pro- 
duction manager with the Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. 

Whitney-Blake wires and cords have 
been distributed exclusively 
the Western Electric Co. and later 
through the Graybar Electric Co. to the 
telephone and manufacturing 
industries for over 35 years. Repre- 
sentation in the middle west, with head- 
quarters at 500 South Clinton 


through 


electrical 


street 


The Whitney-Blake Co. Has En- 

gaged Frank H. Barber, Well 
Known in the Electrical Industry, 
as Its Chicago Branch Manager. 


office j 
better 


(Graybar’s Chicago will enable 


the company to serve its 


that 


cus- 
tomers in territory. 
eee 


Gould Storage Battery 
Corp. Sales Meeting 


As an appropriate start of its new 
fiscal year, the Gould Storage Battery 
Corp. of Depew, N. Y., held a three-day 
sales convention at the Hotel Lafayette 
in Buffalo and at the factory in Depew, 
on August 2, 3 and 4. All of the dis- 
trict sales staff, with the exception of 
the extreme south and the Pacific coast 
organizations, were in attendance in ad- 
dition to the general office personnel. 

The initial session was called to or- 
der on Thursday morning, August 2, by 
J. L. Rupp, vice-president and general 
manager, who spoke on the activity, de- 
velopment, and policies of the company. 
Mr. Rupp in particular commended the 
district sales staffs for their efforts in 
successfully building up the sales of the 
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company’s products with an increasing 
yearly return. 

He pointed out, with the aid of com- 
prehensive graphs and charts, the re. 
markable progress made by the Gould 
Storage Battery Corp. during the past 
four years, i. e., from the time it be. 
affiliated with the National Bat. 
tery Co. of St. Paul, Minn., a progress 
marked by the steady 


came 


increase in dol- 
lar sales value and number of customers 
during a most trying period in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 

This extraordinary growth has been 
due, in no small part, to the Gould ar- 
This 
stated, is undoubtedly the 
only major and outstanding development 
in the lead acid battery field 
for the past 15 years. Since the com- 
pletion of the development work al! 
commercial units placed in the field for 
every type of service have given 100 per 
cent performance. 

Mr. Rupp was followed by J. C. Sy- 


mored kathanode storage battery 
battery, he 


storage 


kora who outlined the coming 12 months 
advertising program and discussed the 
application of Gould products. A great 
deal of interest was shown by the dis- 
trict sales organization in the advertis- 
ing layout as it represents the largest 
program of its kind ever 
the Gould corporation. 

E. W. Briesch spoke on new develop- 


proposed by 


ment and the auxiliary equipment pro- 
vided as an aid in the sales promotion 
of storage batteries. 

Friday was devoted to a trip through 
the factory at Depew where the man} 
new developments in the art of storage 
battery manufacture gave the district 
sales representatives a complete picture 
of modern battery production 

Saturday was devoted to the individual 
attention of problems requiring detail 
consideration. 

Dollar dividends are the requirement 
successful business establish- 
ment but the dividends of good will, en- 
thusiasm, and ambition, which resulted 
ir the three days of the Gould conven- 
tion, are undoubtedly of such 
value that the event hereafter will be 
come an annual affair. 

eee 


Some World-Wide 
Telephone Developments 


The automatic telephone ex 
change at St. Ghislain, Belgium, was 
placed in service early this year. This 
exchange, which is of the latest Strow- 
ger finder type, was supplied and in- 
stalled by Automatique Electrique de 
Belgique, S. A., Antwerp. 

With a capacity of 2,000 
exchange provides an exceptional range 


of every 


great 


new 
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of facilities including private branch 
exchange groups, zone metering, alter- 
nating current, dialing, discriminating 
selector repeaters and extended alarms. 
Campaign on P.A.X. 

Meets With Success 


The Regie des Telephones has insti- 
tuted a special propaganda campaign in 
Belgium which is meeting with consid- 
erable success in connection with a 
newly-developed one plus four line pri- 
vate automatic branch exchange sys- 
tem. The system offers many attrac- 
tive service facilities, such as trunk 
holding, transfer and full discrimination 
for all extension telphones for both out- 
going and incoming Calls. 


Telephone Equipment for 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


(South Africa), 47 
years ago a tin-shacked village, is now 
a modern city of over 350,000 inhabit- 
ants; and it is enjoying a trade boom 
on account of the increased price of 
gold, of which it produces nearly a mil- 
lion pounds a year. That the city is 
“telephonically-minded” is shown from 
the following: 


Johannesburg 


In 1932 six exchanges with a capacity 
of from 16,300 to 25,000 lines were put 
into service. The following year four 
additional exchanges with a capacity of 
from 9,300 to 11,800 lines were installed. 
Eariy this year an order was placed 
for Strowger automatic equipment for 
the Johannesburg central office with a 
capacity of from 7,600 to 10,000 lines. 
An order was also placed for 1,500 lines 
of equipment for extensions to earlier 
exchanges. 

Revival of Telephone 


Development in Australia 
After several years in the doldrums 
due to the world-wide trade depression, 
1933 saw a revival in telephone devel- 
opment in Australia, and several sub- 
stantial orders were placed with dif- 
ferent manufacturers. A sign of a com- 
mencement on rural telephone develop- 
ment was the placing of a preliminary 
order for 1,650 lines of Strowger rural 
automatic equipment. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Has 25th Anniversary 


An interesting 15-page booklet, 814 by 
11% inches in size, replete with illus- 
trations, commemorates the rounding of 
its 25th year in the production of good 
and useful books by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., of New York and Lon- 
don. 

The publication depicts some of the 
high lights in the growth and develop- 
ment of the company from the year 
1909, when the book department of the 
Hill Publishing Co., with a staff of four 
people and a small stock of books, 
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joined with the book department of the 
McGraw Publishing Co. in establishing 
a new publishing house. 

At the present time McGraw-Hill 
books embrace practically the entire 
sweep of human knowledge, with the ex- 
ception of the fields of law and medicine. 
They are published in the company’s 
own skyscraper building erected at 330 
West 42nd St., New York City, which is 
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known as the McGraw Hill building. 

The greater part of three stories of 
this building are occupied by the Me 
Graw Hill Book Co., while the publica- 
tions of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
occupy a large percentage of the more 
than 30 remaining stories. 

During the past year the company 
published 136 new books, including 27 
revised editions. 


Brief Telephone News 
From Various Places 


Telephones 

CuHicaGo, Irt.—On August 18 the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. reported 810,252 
telephones in Chicago, as compared with 
810,189 the day before and 810,025 a week 
before. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. reported tele- 
phone calls originating in Baltimore 
during June, including toll and long dis- 
tance, totaled 15,740,900, an increase of 
2.92 per cent over June, 1933. 

In the first six months, Baltimore tel- 
ephone calls aggregated 98,852,281, com- 
pared with 94,034,594 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1933, an increase of 5.12 
per cent. 

New York, N. Y.—During July the 
New York Telephone Co. lost 14,975 sta- 
tions as compared with a loss of 4,903 in 
June. The company had a loss of 20,402 
in July, 1933, and 42,953 in July, 1932. 

For the first seven months of the year 
there was a loss of 2,204 stations, com- 
pared with a loss of 120,177 in the first 
seven months of 1933, and a loss of 158,- 
952 in the like 1932 period. 

AKkrkon, On10.—C. F. McGuire, Jr., divi- 
sion commercial manager of The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., says that Akron’s 
recent gain in telephones is an indica- 
tion of improving business. During the 
past 11 months, the number of tele- 
phones in the city has increased from 
34,383 to 38,407, or 34.2 per cent of the 
total loss during the depression. 

Youngstown, On1o.—A July gain of 
23 telephones of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Youngstown brings the 
city’s total gain to 2,071 for the year 
ended July, 1934. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—During the first 
seven months of 1934 the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. had a net gain of 3,673 tele- 
phones. There was a net loss of 380 
telephones during June and 620 during 
July. 

Only the Racine district showed a 
gain in telephones served during July. 
An increase of 96 was made. Milwaukee 
experienced a loss of 113. 

For the first five months the gain in 
telephones was 4,673. This was offset 
by the loss of 1,000 telephones occurring 
in June and July. 


Obituary 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—William Freder- 
ick Strieby, for many years chief toll 
supervisor in the accounting department 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., died August 1 at his home here. 

In the employ of the telephone com- 
pany since 1904, Mr. Strieby belonged 


to the Alexander Graham Bell Chapter 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Surviving him are his widow and a 
son, Ralph. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Evan P. Howell, an offi- 
cial of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and brother of Clark How- 
ell, editor and president of the Atlanta 
Constitution, died at his home here Au- 
gust 11. He was 53 years old. 

Councit Buivurrs, lowa.—Frank M. 
Zanner, 54, district plant superintendent 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
died here on August 1 of heart trouble. 

BEATRICE, Nes.—William H. Patmore, 
76, one of the first telephone managers 
in this city, died July 18 at his home 
near here. He is survived by his widow. 
Frances, and two sons, William H. of 
Colme, 8S. D., and Paul of the home, and 
three sisters. 


Miscellaneous 

GREENSBURG, IND.—Employes of the 
Decatur County Independent Telephone 
Co., which has headquarters here, and 
of the Batesville (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
and their families recently enjoyed an 
outing at Lake McCoy. Nearly 100 at- 
tended. The principal talk at a business 
session was made by Will J. Scheidler, 
general manager of both companies. 

HAMLET, IND.—A suit for $10,000 in 
damages from the United Telephone Co. 

-due to the death from lightning on July 
6 of Earl D. Henricks while standing 
near the telephone in his home near 
Hamlet during an electrical storm—was 
filed July 31 by Mrs. Thora B. Henricks, 
administrator of the estate of the late 
Mr. Henricks. 

Caréless and negligent construction of 
the telephone lines into the Henricks 
home without grounding the main or 
connecting wires is alleged by the com- 
plaint. The complaint further asserts 
that in no place was a ground wire, 
lightning arrestor, or any other similar 
safety device installed to protect the per- 
sons using the telephone from lightning. 

The case is scheduled for the October 
term of the Starke Circuit Court. 

TirFin, On10.—Charging that an error 
in the local telephone directory of Jan- 
uary, 1934, cost him his license to prac- 
tice mechanotherapy and chiropractic, 
Daniel E. Quilter of this city has sued 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for $35,000 
damages. The directory listed Mr. Quil- 
ter as an “M.D.” instead of an “Mt.D.” 
The state board of health then revoked 
his practicing license because of “unpro- 
fessional conduct” due to the erroneous 
listing. 
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